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THE WEEK, 


SINCE our last issue one welcome piece of news has 
come to hand from Lord Roberts. The small garrison 
at Elands River Station, believed to have surrendered 
on the 8th, was still holding out on the roth of August. It 
seems a pity that the attempt to relieve it should have 
been dropped on a mere rumour. General Carrington’s 
retreat from Zeerust seems to have given dissatisfaction at 
headquarters, for Lord Roberts has ordered him to return 
“at once.” There is reason to hope that Colonel Hore 
and his garrison will be able to hold out until the arrival 
of General Hamilton’s mounted troops, which were 
within forty miles of Elands River on Tuesday afternoon. 
But the situation in the Western Transvaal is compli- 
cated enormously by De Wet, who seems again to have 
outdistanced and outmanceuvred Lords Methuen and 
Kitchener and to be well on his way to join General 
Delarey, who holds Rustenburg. On August 15th a 
Reuter’s telegram reported that De Wet was already 
beyond Ventersdorp. He is reported to have only 
7oo men, while Delarey is credited with 5,000. 


De Wert within fifty miles of Rustenburg, Delarey 
at Rustenburg, Hamilton, by Lord Roberts’ orders, on 
his way to the same place, Kitchener and Methuen 
pressing hard after De Wet. This is a situation that 
seems to offer the prospect of some severe fighting in 
the immediate future. It is now five months since De 
Wet'’s first success at Korn Spruit over an officer whose 
name is still unknown. Reddersburg, Wepener, Honing 
Spruit and Lindley are names that recall the long series 
of calamities which this brilliant leader has contrived 
and executed. How he has got on the nerves of our 
forces and our generals is shown in a dramatic bit of 
writing by a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph :— 

“Still De Wet! As the moon rises, out flash the lamp 
signals : ‘Be on your guard. De Wet is at Vrede and coming 
to Newcastle.” When the sun rises the heliograph sends its 
message : ‘ Be very careful, for De Wet is at Bethlehem, and 
may try to capture the two battalions left at Ladysmith.’ As the 
light fades, patrols dash in from the east and vigorous arms 
wave frantic flag messages: ‘De Wet has crossed at Cundy- 
cleugh Pass with seven commandos, and is marching to destroy 
General Dartnell at Dundee.’ 

“Yet Rundle, Hunter and Methuen are chasing him. For 
three months he has held the former at bay. Thirty thousand 
men are watching for him on the borders of Natal. He has 
‘swooped’ on the lines of communication, and, apparently, with a 
paltry 7,000 (?) men, is keeping them all busy. A whole battalion 
of Yeomanry, a regiment of Militia, and warm clothing for his 
whole army have been captured. Surely the honours of this 
war are not all with our army! Who shall sing of De Wet ?” 

“Honour to whom honour is due,” continues this corre- 
spondent, “and the first time an English cavalry leader, 
acting under the same conditions as now surround De 
Wet, captures 1,000 men (half of them cavalry), breaks 
up lines of communication, and plays general Old Harry 
with a force of something very near 80,000 men, then 
I shall speak of him in terms of approbation. Military 
students of the future will have to regret that the Boers 
have ne es among them, for it is De Wet’s opera- 
tions, and not another’s, which wilt form the theme of 
every cavalry Professor at every military school abroad. 
His methods will be studied and his practice followed.” 


No doubt we are learning many valuable lessons in 
tactics. But the expense is very great—6,oo0 British 
soldiers and ten million sovereigns a month. 


Lorp WOLSELEY made a speech at Aldershot on 
Thursday which shows that, in his opinion, the 33,000 
men whom he had just reviewed were not in sucha 
condition “that anybody would be warranted in sending 
them abroad as an army corps.” The task set on the 
field day was “much beyond the capacity of the 
officers and men.” It is pretty plain that the Govern- 
ment which claims to have discovered or created an 
empire has not made an army to defend it. It is an 
axiom of English politics that so long as Mr. 
Chamberlain is in power Great Britain must be armed 
to the teeth. Chamberlainism involves militarism ; and 
if this policy of aggressive Imperialism be persisted in 
the Army, as Sir William Harcourt has said, must be 
quadrupled in efficiency if not in numbers. 


In spite of the big headlines and the terrible denun- 
ciations of a week ago, the truth about the “ Boer 
Plot” is very difficult to discover. A plot of some kind 
is a possibility to be reckoned with, because when you 
have a situation like that which now obtains at Pretoria 
—military occupation tempered by small reverses and 
a brave population saved from absolute despair by 
occasional rumours of De Wet’s success—you may 
expect plots, and foolish plots to boot. But sensible 
people are put on their guard by the way in which the 
war party (with the honourable exception of the Si. 
ye toy zelle) have greeted the news, and still more 

y the exuberance of detail with which journals of a 
certain kind dress up the story. The Daily Express and 
the Daily Mail were too completely successful with their 
palpitating fabrications from China to expect an equal 
triumph for their latest horrible revelations. Villain 
unmasked is all very well, but even the British 
public need an occasional change of diet, and it 
would have been more artistic to wait till we 
had thoroughly dried our eyes for the women 
and children shot (as the red sun rose) by their own 
men folk (to save them from nameless abominations) 
before we heard of the infamous design to separate 
Tommy Atkins from his superior officers, preliminary to 
assassinating all the latter, by arranging for a little arson. 
In short, while it may be true that there was a “clumsily 
conceived ” plot to carry off Lord Roberts—at any rate, 
Lord Roberts has been told that there was and believes 
it—the only evidence to support any other of the 
nefarious details is evidence of the kind which esta- 
blished that the gallant McLachlan was shot, that there 
was a plot at Johannesburg, that there was a plot to 
carry off Sir Alfred Milner, that there was a plot to drive 
the British into the sea, and other disgusting lies. 


At the moment of writing there is no definite con- 
firmation of the report that the Allies relieved the Pekin 
Legations last Monday ; though the American admiral 
reported the occupation of Tung-chow on Sunday. 
General Gaselee’s despatches brought us down to 
Saturday last, and they describe the severe sufferings of 
the Allied forces from the heat. Altogether, the march 
of the Allies—sixty-three miles in eight days—considering 
the sun and the roads, is a very fine piece of work, 
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There are rumours of negotiations between the allied 
commanders and the Chinese authorities ; and it will be 
remembered that Li Hung Chang proposed to the 
American Government that the Allies should halt at 
Tung-Chow, there to be met by Chinese officials, who 
would hand over the Legations in safety. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, having discovered the Empire, 
has been engaged for the past five years in “ welding it 
together,” “ drawing the bonds tighter,” or whatever the 
phrase may be; and the enthusiasm which the best- 
known Canadians and Australians displayed during the 
first months of the war has been pointed to repeatedly 
as a proof of the success of his methods. But of late 
there have not been wanting signs that this enthusiasm 
has been put to too severe a test. A number or 
Australians, crippled and fever-stricken, have been 
unable to obtain from their five shillings a day enough to 
pay for their passage home, and their complaints have 
found a natural echo in the Press of Melbourne and 
Sydney. Mr. Seddon, whose policy has aimed steadily 
at opening up the land to small settlers, is alarmed at 
the inducements put forward, both by the Government 
and the Chartered Company, to persuade members of 
the Colonial contingents to remain in South Africa. 
He insists quite rightly on the loss which his own not 
over-populated colony would suffer if many of her sons 
chose to stay and study the difference between 
“Imperialism” and “Libertas” either under Mr. 
Rhodes, or in our youngest Crown Colony. Australian 
statesmen may soon, we hope, realise the wisdom of 
the protests which that splendid Liberal—Sir Henry 
Parkes—made against militarism ; and even Mr. 
Chamberlain may see that such harmless old after- 
dinner fallacies as the Zollverein are safer than his 
most modern experiment in “ blood and iron.” 


Mr. MACLEAN’s letter to a constituent explaining 
the grounds of his differences with the Government, 
published on Wednesday, is a masterly indictment. 
Mr. Maclean, who asks to be allowed a fair hearing at a 
public meeting, thinks the popularity of the war is 
declining :— 

“Many thousands of invalided soldiers from the front have 
returned to England—all with the same tale, that they are 
heartily sick of the prolonged, ignoble and costly war, and 
loathe the very name of South Africa. They have brought 
home no recollections to be proud of. A campaign only 
illuminated by the achievements of Lord Roberts, whom we 
all love and reverence, has left behind the rankling remem- 
brance of frequent mishaps and humiliations, and of successes 
which only consisted of releasing our troops from scrapes into 
which they never ought to have fallen. ceil a. kee 
doubt the Government has made the fortunes of certain people— 
of the Kynochs, for instance, of Birmingham, and the colliery 
owners of South Wales—and Mr. Chamberlain naturally con- 
siders that one good turn deserves another. But the prosperity 
of the gentlemen who have made large fortunes out of the 
copious supply of munitions of war does not extend to the 
community at large.” 


Mr. Maclean proceeds to explain his reasons for refusing 
to believe the war to have been inevitable ; and men- 
tions an incident which, unless the Government are 
ready to show that Lord Windsor knew nothing of 
their wishes, is a confirmation of a good deal he has to 
say on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s responsibility 
for the war :— 


“Lord Windsor, who is one of the patron saints of Cardiff, 
and who also, by virtue of his seat in the Midlands, falls within 
the Birmingham sphere of influence, is the President of the 
South African Association—a kind of duplicate of Mr. Rhodes’ 
league in South Africa. While the conference at Bloemfontein 
was going on Lord Windsor wrote and asked me to be the 
principal speaker at a public meeting it was proposed to hold 
in Cardiff in support of the Outlanders’ agitation. I wrote 
back asking this amiable nobleman—who, I am sure, meant no 
harm, and acted in perfect good faith—whether he did not 
think this agitation should be drop till we knew the issue of 
the Bloemfontein Conference, and he replied that I was very 
much mistaken if I supposed that the Government—that is to 
say, of course, the Colonial Office—did not wish the agitation 
to be kept up. Let me do Lord Windsor the justice to say that 
on my remonstrance he ny og his pro meeting. But 
the fact remains that while Mr, Chamberlain was affecting to 


negotiate at Bloemfontein he was secretly promoting in 

England a hostile movement against the Transvaal.” 
Mr. Maclean condemns not only Mr. Chamberlain’s South 
African policy, but also the Government's behaviour 
in the Far East, and particularly their refusal to mike 
a grant to India. He concludes with a protest against 
the tyranny of the Chamberlain faction :— 

“ The little dogs and all, 
Tay Blanche, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me.” 

It will certainly be a public misfortune if so able and 
fearless a critic should disappear from Parliament. But 
independent members have little chance in the present 
plight of politics. Mr. Temple has retired from his candi- 
dature at Durham on the honourable ground that he 
agrees with Mr. Elliot’s views on the war. Already 
there is a Unionist paper explaining that it hopes for 
Mr. Elliot’s defeat. Happily if the Unionists of 
Durham should withdraw their support from Mr. 
Elliot, his voice will not be silent; for some of his 
most effective criticisms of the Jingo policy have 
been made in the Edinburgh Review. During the 
last week Lord Coleridge, one of the most eloquent 
of modern politicians, has made a characteristically 
fearless attack on the war policy, exposing once 
again the hollowness of the doctrine that immigrants 
who never associate themselves with the country they 
enter for the purpose of making a fortune should be 
given votes. We welcome especially his. splendid 
protest against annexation. 


Lorp LonpDONDERRY’s department has few friends 
at the best of times, and just now, when most 
people are smarting under the delay, the loss or the 
miscarriage of correspondence due to official incom- 
petence, aggravated by the migration of the Post Office 
to its new home, Mr. Henniker Heaton’s terrific indict- 
ment is sure of a sympathetic hearing. Several of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton’s thirty different complaints are 
concerned with the smaller shortcoming of the Depart- 
ment, and they are naturally of varying importance. 
Most people will agree that the arrangements for buying 
money orders are tiresome and clumsy ; that magazines 
ought to travel on the same terms as newspapers ; that 
postcards should be charged according to their face 
value here as on the Continent ; that Charing Cross on 
a telegram should not cost more than St. Leonards-on- 
Sea ; and that the Postal Guide is rather more difficult 
to understand than -Kant’s Introduction to a future 
metaphysic. An important question of principle is 
raised by Mr. Henniker Heaton when he declares that 
the contributions of the Post Office to the Treasury, 
increasing at present at the rate of a quarter of a 
million yearly, should be strictly limited, and any 
surpluses devoted to cheapening, extending and 
improving the postal and telegraphic services. This is 
a principle which our municipalities have already 
recognised in connection with the water supply of 
cities. > 


As long as the Daily Express confined its advertising 
methods to exploiting the natural emotions of respect 
for the dead for the purposes of raising its own circula- 
tion, its commercial enterprise took a form which, 
however disgusting, was otherwise comparatively harm- 
less. Here was an obvious use to which to put the 
sentiments of affection and respect for our dead soldiers ; 
and the Daily Express was not slow to seize its oppor- 
tunities. Soon another opportunity presented itself. 
There were Englishmen and Englishwomen in danger 
of their lives in China, and the Daily Express began to 
cater for the melodramatic tastes of its readers with 
long and circumstantial accounts of outrages, atrocities, 
mutilations and horrible deaths. Happily all these stories 
were found to be so many falsehoods. Most ple 
would have thought that a newspaper which hed been 
— to have deceived as many people as still put any 
aith in its news on such a subject would have had 
the decency to restrain for a time its inventive malice. 
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But the Daily Express soon detected a splendid chance 
of making mischief—and a circulation—in spread- 
ing rumours of an imminent French invasion. On 
Friday it published a message from a correspondent at 
Cherbourg, who is presumably about as credible as its 
correspondent at Shanghai, attributing to the French 
Government a great scheme for clearing the Channel by 
a Black Fleet on the eve of declaring war, an event 
which it prophesies will take place in the autumn.” It 
is difficult to believe,” says the editor, “ that a scheme 
so contrary to the code of honour among civilised 
nations could be entertained by our neighbours.” It is 
just as difficult to believe that there is a word of 
truth in any news which is “ published exclusively” in 
the paper that has already published so many falsehoods 
about China. 


THE International Zionist Congress, which has been 
held this week at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
affords an interesting illustration of what is often 
forgotten both in England and on the Continent—viz., 
the deep line of cleavage which separates the mass of 
Jews from the better-known type which flourishes on 
the Stock Exchange and aspires to Park Lane. The 
Zionist movement is severely tabooed by Hebrew 
hybrids; it is the literary, the artistic and the philo- 
sophic Jews who are leading the new movement. Mr. 
Zangwill very truly said last Saturday that if gold were 
found in Palestine in six months the land would have 
legions of Jews—and other people—clamouring for a 
franchise there from the Turks. Of course there is 
nothing to be said against a Jew who makes England 
his native country ; he may be as good a citizen as the 
descendant of a Huguenot or Flemish settler. All we 
are pointing out is that this kind of Jew must be sharply 
distinguished from the emotional Hebrew who preserves 
the mysterious yearnings of his race—of the type which 
George Eliot did not perhaps succeed in making quite 
convincing in the last half of Daniel Deronda. But 
whether the great novelist succeeded or not, the type is 
a very vigorous one, and the Zionist Congress will serve a 
useful purpose with others besides Jews if it reminds us 
that Jew and international financier are not strictly 
convertible terms. 


THERE is just now an epidemic of strikes in France. 
By far the most serious is that of stokers, seamen and 
dockers at Le Havre, which has already considerably 
delayed the departure of more than one great liner and 
has been accompanied by a certain amount of violence. 
The men’s demand is for arise in wages. The movement 
has spread to Marseilles—where even the transports for 
the Far East have been obliged to suspend their depar- 
ture—to Dieppe and to Dunkirk. Minor strikes are those 
of the Paris cabmen (those belonging to the “ Urbaine” 
Company have accepted a compromise) and of the 
coopers at Bercy. Meanwhile the Labour Party, while 
awaiting the general Socialist Congress, continues to 
denounce the Socialist deputies who have made terms 
with a bourgeois Government. These family quarrels 
have always been frequent and usualiy end in recon- 
ciliation; but the present difference between the 
Governmental Socialists and the uncompromising fol- 
lowers of M. Guesde seems unusually serious, and is 
perhaps destined to do more damage to the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet than any possible coalition between 
the Centre and the Right. 


Tuis is the most important year in the political 
history of Kentucky, writes the editor of the Louisville 
Evening Post. There will be in November a Presidential 
Election, a Congressional Election, and a gubernatorial 
election. Much may depend upon the choice made by 
Kentucky in the first. “The Democrats” have injured 
themselves by passing a bad election law. But the 
Populists, who denounce both President M‘Kinley and 
Mr. Bryan, will probably secure most of those who are 
prepared to sink the greater issue of Imperialism. It is 


quite possible, therefore, that Mr. Bryan may win back 
Kentucky, which was lost to him at the last election 
largely through the defection of the Gold Democrats. 


In spite of a very brisk trade movement reflected 
in increased gross traffics, shareholders in English rail- 
ways have been forced to submit to a general reduction 
of dividends for the first half of this year. The explana- 
tion is found in the heavier coal bills, and in a lesser 
degree in the advance of wages. The chairmen of all 
the leading lines—down to Lord Stalbridge at the North 
Western meeting this week—have been unanimous in 
attributing the evils to these two causes, and have held 
forth with much despondency, and some bitterness, on 
the unfortunate situation. And certainly they have 
good reason to grumble, at any rate, over the growing 
cost of fuel. The twelve leading English companies 
paid for coal in the six months £2,260,000, or £516,000 
more than for the same period of last year. The 
average increase under this head is not far short of 30 
per cent., and while some lines were fortunate—the 
South Western getting off with = per cent. increase— 
others were not ; the Midland bill, for instance, rising 
from £243,000 to £351,500—an increase of 45 per cent. 
If we include the Scotch and the smaller English lines, 
the aggregate increase cannot be far short of three 
quarters of a million. Nor is there any prospect of 
early ease. The coal-owners in May last put up their 
contract prices by 50 per cent., and it is on this basis, 
for the most part, that the railways have been forced to 
give out their orders. As a natural consequence, coal 
bills for the current period are likely to be half as much 
again as they were in the second half of 1899. Coming 
at a time when the trade movement is slackening, it is 
clear that the outlook for home railways is anything but 
bright. At the same time, it seems to us that the pros- 
pects have been very generously discounted by the 
steady fall in railway stocks since the early months of 
the year. 


With business brisk and money dear, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the English banks would 
realise exceptionally large profits for the first half 
of this year. In point of fact, practically every 
bank in the country has reported an improvement even 
on the very satisfactory results of the two preceding 
half-years, and a necessarily rough estimate which we 
have made shows that the average dividend distribu- 
tion for the three kingdoms has been over 12 per cent., 
or a good 1 per cent. better than last year. The 
improvement might have been much more marked but 
for the commendable policy adopted by most banks of 
strengthening reserves in view of coming years of lean- 
ness, when the trade movement shall be sluggish and 
loanable money a drug. Twelve of the big London 
banks—those whose balance-sheets are readily avail- 
able—have paid an average dividend at the rate of 15°64 
per cent. per annum for the half-year, compared with 
15°16 per cent. in 1899. These institutions are mostly 
in a position to command a very “ choice” class of 
business, and their achievements are not exactly typical. 
But the other banks, large and small, have had a share 
in the prevailing prosperity, and have good reason to 
indulge in complacent smiles, The present half-year 
may not prove to be exactly so favourable, but so far 
the conditions have been auspicious enough. On the 
basis of recent dividends, the shares even of the leading 
banks yield from 4 to 5 per cent., and considering the 
standing of the various companies and the generally 
“safe” methods pursued, this must be regarded as a 
really good return. There is, however, one great objec- 
tion to the purchase of shares of this class—the heavy 
liability in the shape of uncalled capital. There is not 
much likelihood of any large proportion being called 
up, but there is always the possibility, and as a conse- 
quence bank shares are for the few who possess readily 
available resources. But for this disability the average 
yield would range between 3 and 4 per cent. 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


HE death of the Lord Chief Justice has deprived 
the English Bench of its one great and com- 
manding figure. Others among our present Judges are 
men of high character and attainment, and many of 
these have far outrun Lord Russell in length of judicial 
service, as well as in the number of leading cases they 
have assisted in creating. But here was a vivid per- 
sonality who lived in the public mind not in virtue of 
robes and wig, not even in virtue of a marvellous ladder 
of successes at the Bar, but because he compelled atten- 
tion and respect by merely human qualities—by his 
honesty, his fearlessness, and his passionate hatred for 
meanness and double-dealing. Ordinary mortals are 
always prone to emphasise a great man’s pre-eminence 
in one department by depreciating his excellence in 
another—for instance, many people who could not 
recite twelve lines of the Iliad to save their lives are 
fond of sneering at Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of 
Homer—but the critics who complacently explain that 
though Lord Russell was a great orator with a remarkable 
gift of common sense he was no lawyer are merely 
saying the thing which is not. As a matter of fact, it 
was as an acute and sound lawyer that Mr. Charles 
Russell first made his way in his profession ; and besides, 
a man who is no lawyer cannot preside in the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court for six years, even in these slipshod 
days, without being found out. The real reason why 
Lord Russell’s judgments do not furnish subtle dicia in 
greater profusion lies in the robust and penetrating 
quality of his mind: he had an unerring instinct, alike 
at the Bar and on the Bench, for the heart of a case, 
and he contrived so to focus attention on what was vital 
that the complication of surrounding circumstances 
seemed only to illuminate the central idea. This, we 
think, is the correct analysis of what is humorously 
called Lord Russell’s “common sense.” It is that most 
uncommon gift of instantly recognising the salient 
feature of a situation and even exaggerating its magni- 
tude for the purpose of exhibiting the real insignificance 
of lesser things. Such an attitude of mind makes just 
judgments alike in law and in politics—in any branch 
of human inquiry, in fact, in which there is bound to be 
something to be said on both sides. 

It were much to be wished that some true record 
could be made of the Lord Chief Justice’s Court, as it 
used to be administered by the great man who has 
gone, But the highly charged atmosphere of the place, 
though palpable enough in the old days, cannot be pre- 
served in cold words. Brains, hard work, anda burning 
love of justice—these were the genii of the spot. 
Hard work is usually regarded—particularly by lazy 
people of moderate intelligence—as rather a second- 
rate virtue, unworthy to be yoked with, if not abso- 
lutely repugnant to, real ability. But Lord Russell had 
no qualms in so demeaning himself. Unlike some of 
his learned brethren, he never interrupted in a case 
until he was sure that he understood it: unlike some of 
them, too, he occupied the interval in afervent application 
to the evidence of those perfectly trained instruments, his 
memory and his observation. The quickness and the just- 
ness of his apprehension made him a terrible scourge to 
vague incompetence: it was not Lord Russel, but it 
well might have been, who descended upon a meandering 
counsel with the observation—“ It is as well to keep 
some sort of order in your remarks ; the chronological 
order is the best, but the alphabetical order is better 


than none.” The testy rap on the desk before him when 
some one began to flounder was a fascinating and 
dreadful sound. There was an awe-inspiring ring in 
his voice, too, when he found his suggestions were not 
being followed and began, “I have already said 
once . . . .” But the very vigour of his volcanic 
temper carried with it a compensation : he practised no 
concealment ; he retained no grudge ; he was generous 
and accessible to the most obscure. It cannot have been 
easy for a man who had for so long enjoyed the 
exhilarating freedom of successful advocacy to curb 
his impatience—and it must have been still less easy to 
rein in his righteous indignation—when he assumed the 
more deliberate and less demonstrative functions of the 
Bench. But how completely he succeeded in main- 
taining the judicial temper there are many instances to 
show—none better, perhaps, than the Jameson trial. 

We have left to the last, however, what was the 
real foundation of Lord Russell’s character and the real 
explanation of his greatness. Intellectual acuteness 
and persistent application are not, after all, so very 
uncommon ; and, though they may be necessary to the 
full equipment of heroes, they also frequently enter into 
the composition of bad men. But it was his blazing 
hatred for injustice and corruption which made Lord 
Russell not only a great lawyer, but a great man. This 
was no pious preference for correctitude ; it was rather 
an elemental passion which scorched what was smooth- 
seeming and rotten, in scorn of occasion or consequence. 
Much subsequent adulation cannot have entirely 
removed from the Lord Mayor’s mind his recollection 
of a certain painful interview last November ; “ financial 
circles” in the City have detested the name of Lord 
Chief Justice ever since. The crusades against 
speculative companies and against secret com- 
missions owe to Lord Russell’s character whatever 
impetus they have acquired. Had Lord Russell 
lived and had an administration arisen which would 
have insisted on removing one of the last constitutional 
barriers to Roman Catholic freedom, what might not 
Lord Russell have accomplished as Chancellor? But 
even as it stands, Lord Russell’s political record shows 
that he was no glib time-server, using Parliament as a 
stepping-stone to professional advancement. If ever 
there was a convinced Home-Ruler it was he. His fame 
was on the back of the first Home-Rule Bill ; he advo- 
cated autonomy for his country in countless public 
meetings ; his name will live in connection with a 
stupendous effort for the Irish cause which can be com- 
pared only with the greatest of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule orations. Messrs. Macmillan have published the 
“Speech befgre the Parnell Commission,” and we com- 
mend it to all who can be moved by remorseless logic 
transfigured by passion perfectly restrained. Who 
does not feel the thrill, even now, of the words— 

“T have spoken not merely as an advocate. I have spoken 
for the land of my birth. My colleagues and I have 
had to defend not merely the leaders of a nation, but the nation 
itself. To defend the leaders of a nation whom it was sought 
to crush ; to defend a nation whose hopes it was sought to 
dash to the ground. This inquiry, intended as a curse, has 
proved a blessing. Designed, prominently designed, to ruin 
one man, it has been his vindication.” 

And who can read that masterly analysis of the Times’ 
dealings with Richard Piggott, of the whole preposterous 
story of black bag and the mysterious oaths, of the 
proceedings of the tempter Houston and the egregious 
Macdonald, without subscribing with indignation to the 
contemptuous comment :— 

“Here is the key to the whole fabric of calumny which has 


lifted up its head under the name of ‘ Parnellism and Crime’; 
a want of common charity, a want of common care, a neglect 
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almost criminal, an attitude of mind which endorses, which 
accepts without question, the gravest accusations against 
political opponents.” 

Holt and Mansfield, Kenyon and Ellenborough, 
Cockburn and Coleridge—these are some of the famous 
names that have stood in times past for the Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. Lawyers are adding the name 
of Russell to the list and wondering who can be found 
to take his place. But the nation has even more cause 
than the lawyers to lament the death of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. 





ON PLOTS AND REBELS. 


| HODESIAN credulity in swallowing every detail of 

the news of the plot in Pretoria to seize and carry 
off Lord Roberts is matched by Rhodesian ingenuity in 
applying it to point a moral. Hardly were the first 
suspicions of Boer treachery communicated when we 
were overwhelmed with assurances that the whole thing 
was due to our “ mistaken leniency.” The Times, 
it seems, has always had misgivings lest British gene- 
rosity should be misunderstood. It would be more 
satisfactory if that great journal would stop shaking its 
head and would tell us in what our excessive leniency, 
whether mistaken or otherwise, consists. It is true that 
we have not shot non-combatants, that we have only 
occasionally fired farms, and that we do not put Boer 
prisoners in irons. But as the British occupation of 
Pretoria is a sure harbinger of racial amity and civil 
freedom it is really rather absurd to take special credit for 
observing the ordinary conventions of war. If there is 
a plot, let it be investigated, if there are conspirators, 
let them be tried—by legal means; but do not let us 
make ourselves absurd by shrieking for exemplary 
vengeance because the interested parties who control the 
cables from the Cape have telegraphed home a ridicuious 
rigmarole. 

Meanwhile, in the newly-assembled Cape Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Merriman’s motion for an immediate inquiry 
into the administration of martial law has been defeated, 
though Sir Gordon Sprigg has promised an investiga- 
tion later on, and it is now expected that the Treason 
Bill will pass without substantial amendment. The 
whole Bill is of great interest, alike to students of law 
and of politics; but the rebels will probably think 
clause 47 the most important. This clause provides 
that the Special Commissioner of the Treason Court— 

“ Shall, after hearing evidence, if any (!), for and against the 

accused, decide whether he is guilty or not of the charge 
brought against him, and in all cases in which an accused 
person shall be found guilty, the said Commissioner shall 
adjudge that he shall be, for the period of five years and no 
longer, disqualified from being a registered voter or from 
voting for the election of members of Parliament, or of a 
divisional or municipal council, or of a village management 
board, or from being or continuing to be a member of Parlia- 
ment, or from holding any public office or continuing upon the 

Commission of Peace, or from serving upon a jury, &c., &c. 

: the findings or decisions of the said commissioners 
shall not be subject to appeal to or review by any court what- 
ever.’ 

On this clause there are several things to be 
observed. “Jf any” seems odd: it almost looks as 
though the Commissioners were expected to find rebels 
guilty without any evidence at all! Secondly, notice 
how the penalty is prescribed. The Commissioners are 
given no discretion ; five years’ disfranchisement is at 
once a minimum and a maximum: Mr. Chamberlain’s 


scheme admits of no extenuating circumstances. Once 
catch your suspect ; arraign him before your special 
tribunal ; call the evidence, if any, and all the extenuat- 
ing circumstances in the world will not save him from 
the full penalty. He may have been left in the lurch by 
the British troops promised for his protection; he may 
have been cajoled by promises; he may have been 
coerced by threats ; he may have been constrained by 
family ties : five years’ disfranchisement is his machine- 
made punishment—a punishment, be it observed, pre- 
scribed tor every case, although there is no other 
instance in the whole of British criminal law (save where 
the death penalty is involved) where Judges are not left 
to discrimate between different degrees of guilt. This 
is the scheme which Mr. Chamberlain so warmly com- 
mended to the House of Commons. It seems to be 
forgotten that Mr. Chamberlain’s sense of justice has 
not always been unable to distinguish between the 
leaders in rebellion and the rank and file. Yet this is 
what he wrote little more than four years ago :— 

“T have already promised that all the leaders shall be brought 
to trial immediately, but it would be absurd to try the rank and 
file who only obeyed orders which they could not refuse, If 
desired we may, however, engage to bring to England all who 
are not domiciled in South Africa, but we cannot undertake to 
bring all the rank and file to trial, for that would make a farce 
of the whole proceedings, and is contrary to the practice of all 
civilised Governments" (Blue Book C. 7933, 1896, P. 47). 

From which it appears that the practice of civilised 
Governments, like the British Constitution, is a thing of 
growth : it has grown a good deal since Mr. Chamber- 
lain became Colonial Secretary. But really, in view of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s very just remarks in this despatch to 
Sir Hercules Robinson about the Jameson Raiders and 
the Johannesburg “ Plan,” one might ahnost imagine 
that some political end was to be served by disfran- 
chising as many Dutchmen as possible. 





MR. BRODRICK’S STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


R. BRODRICK’S speech at Witley very aptly 
M illustrates the peculiar manners of the present 
Ministry. In every foreign crisis an Opposition must 
either criticise or not criticise the conduct of the 
Government. If a statesman criticises the foreign 
policy of the present Government he is told that “ he 
is prolonging the resistance of the enemy,” an impudent 
lie, which Mr. Brodrick might well have ‘left to unofficial 
partisans. If he does not, Mr. Brodrick complacently 
assumes that there is nothing to criticise. At the end 
of the Session Mr. Brodrick made a speech on China, 
which presented about as complete a contrast to the 
policy which the Government has followed there during 
the last few years as could well be imagined; and the 
speech was welcomed everywhere. “ At any rate,” 
argued the Liberal, “the Government have been sobered 
enough in South Africa to avoid the mistake of grabbing 
territory and fomenting war in China. Here is a 
chastened and sensible view of the situation. We 
are to have no more of the somersaults which 
made our Chinese policy the puzzle and the laugh- 
ing-stock of the world. The Government recog- 
nise that it is their first duty to help in the rescue 
of the foreignersin Pekin; their second to avoid incur- 
ring further territorial or administrative responsibilities; 
their third to preserve agreement among the Powers and 
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to use their influence to prevent the partition of China. 
Nothing could be better, nothing more consonant with 
the advice given by Liberals throughout the Chinese 
crisis, nothing more widely removed from the actual 
course the Government has pursued.” But the indul- 
gence which smiles on the good resolutions of a Ministry 
explaining that it means to turn over a new leaf, instead 
of declaiming against the sins and follies of its earlier 
days, is quite misunderstood by men of the tempera- 
ment of our Ministers. Just look what an edifice ot 
complacent self-satisfaction Mr. Brodrick proceeds to 
build on the foundation of Liberal approval of the policy 
outlined a few weeks ago:— 

“Whatever any man might say of the incapacity or imbe- 

cility of the Government's proceedings in other respects, 
occupied as Great Britain was more largely in South Africa 
than she had ever been in any part of the globe during the 
whole of our history, it had not been possible for him to suggest 
that they had been wanting in their duty as one of the Powers 
of Europe in so remote a place even as the north-east of China. 
(‘ Hear, hear.) That he took to be a sign of confidence in the 
Government, because, whatever critics might say of them, they 
knew they were determined to risk everything, to put forward 
all their strength and resolution, before they allowed British 
interests to go down in any part of the world.” 
Confidence indeed! It would be difficult to find a 
single incident in the whole history of our Government's 
dealings with China in which the Government has not 
been wrong. When Germany seized Kiao Chau and 
Russia wished to come to terms with us, Lord Salisbury 
was wrong in supporting the act of piracy without 
discussing its consequences. The Government were 
wrong in withdrawing our ships from Port Arthur on 
the instructions of Russia. They were wrong in taking 
Wei-hai-wei. They were wrong in egging Italy on to 
follow our example. They were wrong in prostrating 
themselves before Germany as Mr. Chamberlain did 
at Birmingham (for to the mere Liberal British honour 
is a British interest). They were wrong in insulting 
Russia, because insult detracts nothing from the indignity 
of retreat. When Mr. Chamberlain cursed Russia’s 
successful double-dealing at. Talienwan and _ Lord 
Salisbury pitied her folly, one of the two must have been 
wrong. The policy of the Government throughout was 
incoherent, vacillating, cowardly, and short-sighted— 
and if Mr. Brodrick thinks it ever commanded the general 
confidence of this country he must have conversed with 
very few and very exceptional Englishmen during the 
last few years. And the secret of our weakness in 
China is generally understood to have been the exigencies 
of our policy in South Africa. We bought off the 
German Emperor’s opposition to our policy towards the 
Transvaal at the expense of our dignity and our interests 
in China, and our good relations with Europe. 

These are the inglorious incidents on the strength 
of which the country is invited to re-elect Mr, 
Brodrick’s “strong Government.” It is well to recall 
them not only to correct a little of the over-weening self- 
approval which is dangerous because it sometimes 
prevents the Government from learning the lessons of 
its own blunders, but also because in this very speech 
of Mr. Brodrick’s it is possible to discern something of 
the fatal spirit that led the Government astray before. 
Mr. Brodrick went out of his way to make a special 
reference to one of the five European Powers with 
which we are acting in concert :— 

“ This country had often found its interests running side by 
side with those of Germany, and he hoped that as good com- 
rades they might advance together again, certainly to victory, 
and, let them all trust also, towards the strengthening of the ties 
between that great nation and ourselves.” 

The first thing that strikes us about this singling out 
of Germany for a friendly declaration is that it comes a 
few days after the German Emperor’s criticism of an 


English admiral. Many Englishmen resented the 
German Emperor’s allusion to Admiral Seymour as 
offensive, and quite gratuitously offensive, and this is 
hardly the most appropriate moment for overtures of the 
kind which Mr. Chamberlain has made more than once, 
without exactly enhancing our dignity abroad. Everybody 
wishes to be on good terms with Germany, but seeing 
that our last references to an alliance with Germany 
were hastily followed by repudiations throughout the 
German Press, there is something a little humiliating in 
Mr. Brodrick’s haste to explain on the morrow of the 
German Emperor’s criticism of Admiral Seymour that 
he wishes to bring the two countries into closer union. 
But there is another reflection. Our action after the 
seizure of Kiao-Chau, taken with certain of the speeches of 
our Ministers, was understood in many quarters to imply 
that Great Britain and Germany were pursuing a com- 
mon policy in China. It was not difficult to conjecture 
what Powers were aimed at by that policy. At this 
moment, if one thing is of vital importance, it is that 
there should be no suspicion of particularist ambitions 
within the Concert. Mr. Brodrick would have been 
better advised either to make no allusion to particular 
Powers, or, if he wished to single out one Power, he 
ought by his choice to have done something to establish 
better relations between all the Powers rather than 
increase the suspicions already existing. It might have 
served a useful purpose to say that all the Powers had 
the same interest in China, or to say that there was not— 
as our statesmen had sometimes made people think—an 
antagonism of interests between ourselves and Russia. 
The situation at this moment at Shanghai exactly repro- 
duces the kind of difficulties we got into two years ago 
as a consequence of the-Government’s total want of 
political imagination. It is understood that the Viceroy 
has now withdrawn the permission he gave us to land 
troops there, and the explanation offered to us is that 
France and Russia have raised objections. Are we 
going to keep our men in transports suffering a certain 
loss of prestige, or are we going to unship our troops 
and possibly provoke international difficulties? If 
necessary we will unship them, says Mr. Brodrick, but 
clearly our Ministers have not made up their mind. 
But surely the difficulty might have been foreseen and 
the necessary precautions taken. These are small things, 
but they are alarming symptoms of a recrudescence of 
the folly which stamped our Chinese policy as imbecile 
two years ago. Mr. Brodrick and his colleagues would 
be wiser not to presume on the lenient treatment they 
have received from the Opposition, for nobody who has 
followed the course of their policy can feel the slightest 
confidence for the future in the authors of our earlier 
humiliations agd failures. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 


the military notes which have appeared in this 

paper we have tried to give our readers a fair 
and truthful picture of the military situation from week 
to week, apportioning to the best of our ability the 
proper weight to each success or reverse as it has 
occurred. Our forecasts have not always been cheerful. 
We have been unable to gratify our readers by 
predicting week after week the immediate end of the 
war. It may be thatsome of our sanguine friends have 
been irritated by what they regard as undue pessimism. 
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Naturally enough they have adopted the general idea 
popularised by the Times and the parasitic Press, and 
confirmed to some extent by the telegraphic news 
which the Press Censor and the War Office have 
allowed to dribble through. We on the contrary have 
recognised after much comparison between the tele- 
graphic and mail accounts of the same events that many 
deductions and additions have to be made in order to 
reach anything like a just appreciation of the former. 

Let us illustrate our point from some recent letters 
which have appeared in the columns of the Standard 
written by its special correspondent in Pretoria in the 
middle of July. On the fourteenth of that month we spoke 
of the “ extraordinary delay ” of Lord Roberts’ forces in 
attacking the enemy in the neighbourhood of the Trans- 
vaal capital, and warned our readers “ not to put much 
confidence in the Rhodesian reports of the collapse of 
the Boers.” Three days earlier the Standard’s corre- 
spondent at Pretoria posted a letter containing the 
following sentences :— 

“There are many things since Bloemfontein that it would 
require a casuist or a fanatic to defend. I have shown our 
communications to be feebly and precariously held ; reports of 
victories and the scattering of De Wet to the four winds of 
Heaven to have dwindled down to the slaying of a mule; I 
have spoken of accounts of reverses and minor disasters, with- 
held until they can be explained or counteracted by official 
despatches which, from the pen of a newspaper correspondent, 
would be described as sensational.” 

He stated in the same letter the causes and conse- 
quences of delay, starting with the proposition that 
Lord Roberts’ “brilliant marches are eclipsed by his 
halts.” The causes of delay, as we have often pointed 
out, were want of mobility and of food. Our cavalry is 
compared to “a slow and clumsy stage coach.” Our 
horses are said to be “ overweighted, underfed, badly 
managed, unsuited to the work and to the country.” 
Of the First Cavalry Brigade in June 437 horses were 
remounts, 88 had to be destroyed, and 367 were in 
hospital. And of those which could be ridden go were 
“unfit.” Ninety thousand horses are said to have been 
sent to South Africa for the war, and vast numbers have 
been bought, exchanged, or commandeered in South 
Africa itself. The waste of horse-flesh has been 
appalling. Let us see what our latest authority has to 
say :— 

“ In the first place, the animals have been badly fed. Their 
rations have been determined by the Army Service Corps, and 
not by the veterinary surgeon. The result has been semi- 
starvation. Until the last few days, it does not seem to have 
occurred to any one that it would be better to have several 
thousand animals well fed and capable of sustained work than 
twenty thousand starved and debilitated horses that are knocked 
up after a short march, and fail us at the critical moment. To 
spend millions on horses, and to save a few thousands on food, 
Is ruinous cconomy. 

This is the first instance of “economy” of which we 
have heard in connection with the war: it is the 
economy of the prodigal, the thrift of the rake. We 
need not comment on the bad saddles which give the 
horses sore backs, or on the want of farriers and 
veterinary surgeons. Another simple element in our 
want of mobility is the insufficiency of boots. Both 
quality and quantity have been inadequate, and large 
numbers, it is to be feared, have been appropriated by 
the Boers. Thus a sapper (Lemon by name) who was 
captured with the Derbyshires at Roodeval writes that 
the contents of the station then carried off or destroyed 
by the Boers included not only the 2,500 bags of mails, 
but also “a great quantity of ammunition, and boxes and 
bales of military clothing, together with all the winter 
clothing for Roberts’ column at Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria.” This, as the Standard’s correspondent observes, 
may be “a mere incident in a successful campaign.” 


We cannot expect to win every trick. “We must be 
content if we win the rubber. But the tricks that we 
lose cost us dear.” Our Ministerial bench of predesti- 
narians thinks that every misfortune is inevitable, and 
every success due to the brilliancy of its members. We 
are asked to apportion the blessings of the war between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lansdowne, the Colonial 
Secretary taking as usual the lion’s share. Misfortunes 
are to be divided by the electorate between our generals, 
our soldiers, the weather, fate and De Wet. But if we 
wish to understand what the Queen’s Speech means by 
the “satisfactory progress ” of the war in South Africa, 
it is well to try to realise the extent and meaning of 
those “ regrettable incidents ” of which telegrams tell so 
little and letters so much. At Pretoria, says the honest 
correspondent on whom we have drawn so largely :— 

“We are just beginning to realise that Sannah’s Post and 

our neglect to recover the waterworks at Bloemfontein cost us 
ten thousand cases of enteric fever and thirteen hundred lives ; 
that the miscarriage of our attempt to seize De Wet, crawling 
from Colesburg to Wepener with twenty-four miles of trans- 
port, cost us eleven hundred prisoners, and many slain ; that 
our supreme indulgence and fatuous credulity have left the 
enemy in our rear mobile and well armed, and that the price of 
our apathy in Pretoria is likely to be great.” 
Is it wonderful that the enemy were gaining “ fresh 
courage,” and were actually bombarding our lines round 
Pretoria, while the British public imagined in its ignor- 
ance that President Steyn was panting to surrender, 
and that President Kruger was fleeing (in a saloon 
carriage, with several trucks of bar gold) to Delagoa 
Bay ? 

Now with regard to the future. The last estimates 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach were based upon the 
assumption that the war would be so far over at the end 
of September that half the troops could be discharged 
or brought home. Is there any real prospect of this ? 
Certainly not if Delarey and De Wet join hands and 
succeed after a campaign in the Western Transvaal 
making off vid Pietersburg to the mountains of the 
north-eastern Transvaal, there to join Botha when he 
falls back before Buller and French. But this means, in 
the language of Mr.Charles Williams, “ the prolongation 
of the campaign to a point at which it will land us ina 
series of new difficulties, for the wet season will 
begin again in November, and the thermometer has 
already begun to rise over the greater part of the 
Transvaal. As our winter approaches, the Transvaal 
gets high thermometers and heavy rainfalls, rendering 
even the best roads almost impassable, while the mist 
which pervades nearly the whole territory will, if the 
campaign drags out, prove of enormous advantage to 
the enemy.” Let those who are not for war at any 
length and any price realise the facts of the situation 
before it is too late. No doubt it is useless to appeal to 
those who like war better than peace. But they must 
not complain if they have to pay for it. “It is absurd,” 
said Sir Walter Scott, “to call out for starch and then 
complain of the stiffness of your cravat.” 





CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


HERE isa general tendency to regard Co-opera- 

tive Production as an interesting exotic which 

in our climate lives with difficulty and shows no pro- 
spect of development. The Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace during this week proves that all the energy, 


confidence and enthusiasm which inspire the attempt to’ 
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spread the principles, originally introduced from France 
in ’48 of the self-governing workshop, have at any rate 
not been entirely wasted. The fustian-makers of 
Hebden Bridge, the bootmakers of Leicester and 
Kettering, the watchmakers of Coventry—to take only a 
few out of the hundred and one industries represented 
at the Exhibition—can give an excellent account of 
themselves. And if, measured by a strict quantitative 
standard, the progress of labour co-partnership on the 
lines laid down by the Labour Association has been 
slow, it is at least continuous. Thus during the last 
twelve months the number of those co-operative 
societies in England has risen from ninety to ninety- 
seven; their sales from £890,242 to £964,277; the 
profits from £40,740 to £52,128; the dividend 
on wages from £6,503 to £9,417; whilst the 
losses have decreased from £6,742 to £3,548. 
In Scotland the conditions are rather different, 
for the Scottish societies consist mainly of two or three 
great promotions of consumers, employing labour on a 
copartnership basis; and the yearly report shows a 
decrease in the volume of trade, a decrease which 
the writers of the report explain by the fall in the 
price of flour and bread. But the Scottish societies are 
hardly an example of co-operative production as it was 
understood by the men who originally preached it and 
as alone it has the strong claims on our sympathy 
inherent in any idealist effort. A particular interest 
attaches to the fortunes of the co-operative schemes in 
Ireland ; but here, unhappily, the report has no detailed 
figures to offer us. The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the record of seventeen years’ work is that the 
association has no reason to despair though the obstacles 
it encounters are undoubtedly serious enough. 

There are three main difficulties before co-operators. 
The first is that the natural order in co-operative experi- 
ment has not been followed in Great Britain. Co-opera- 
tive distribution should logically take the third place in 
the process of development, whereas it has usurped the 
first. Credit is all important to co-operative production, 
and the earliest step ina normal deliberate co-operative 
enterprise would be the creation of co-operative banks, 
But co-operative banking has been almost entirely 
neglected here. In Italy a third of the banking transac- 
tions of the country are conducted through co-operative 
banks, and these institutions are common and prosperous 
in France, Austria, and many parts of Germany. The 
want of co-operative credit is a very serious handicap to 
co-operative production, and the striking success of 
co-operative agriculture in its various forms in Conti- 
nental countries is partly due to the enormous advantage 
which the agriculturist there enjoys over the farmer 
here in the possession of a co-operative bank. 

This is one moral to be drawn from Continental 
experience. Another is that our system of land tenure 
—a system which every other nation has abandoned— 
surrounds co-operative enterprise with difficulties and 
discouragements. There isno country in Europe where 
the cost of transport and expensive machinery has not 
been enormously reduced to the individual farmer by 
means of co-operative associations. It is an argument 
frequently urged against peasant proprietorship that the 
necessary plant for good and scientific farming is so 
costly that only large landowners can afford it. But in 
France the syndicais agricoles have placed the small 
peasant proprietor in this respect in the position of a large 
landowner by distributing all the luxuries of the rich 
farmer amongst the small cultivators. Let anyone 
travel in Denmark, or Holland, in the dairying districts 
of France, and then contrast the conditions of those 


places where co-operative association is the regular 
form of industrial organisation, with the conditions of 
our own villages, if he wishes to understand what a 
price we pay for the idiosyncrasies of our territorial 
system and the pomp of our big landlords. That 
system breeds conditions in which co-operation has 
small chance of success. Only a few years ago a rail- 
way company proposed to collect all the produce 
from the farmers in a district, carry it to London, and 
distribute it there at greatly reduced rates, and the 
farmers refused the offer. Imagine how a big co-opera- 
tive organization of farmers would have economised in 
transport. But our landlord system, which gives the 
cultivator no security of tenure or personal independence, 
is splendidly adapted to destroy any spirit of initiative 
or enterprise, or any disposition to act in concert 
amongst the men who cultivate the soil. The atmo- 
sphere of co-operation is the atmosphere of free 
men, 

In other industries than those concerned with 
agriculture the adventitious antagonism between 
co-operation and trade unionism is a very serious 
obstacle. The Trade Union, from the circumstances 
of its origin and its history, represents primarily a 
militant organization ; it stands between great bodies of 
men and their complete dependence on individuals or 
huge corporations ; it is an army before it is a society. 
A co-operative association is an organization for produc- 
tion implying capital, and a trade union has an 
instinctive shrinking from the idea of capital. But 
ultimately the aim of the two forms of organization is 
the same ; and for this reason we agree with Sir David 
Dale and Mr. Maddison in‘thinking that the antagonism 
is not permanent. And, if once that antagonism 
is broken down, co-operation will find its most 
powerful patron in the Trade Union; for the 
co-operative principle offers a Trade Union the most 
effectual method of securing the independence of the 
workmen. If the workman took it into his head to save 
for the purpose of accumulating capital, the Trade 
Unions would come to find themselves owning the 
means of production. The Trade Union is indispensable 
to freedom, and so is co-operation. The co-operative 
ideal, like every other ideal, demands sacrifice, endurance, 
a keen sense of personal dignity, a belief that moral 
independence is worth a greal deal more than material 
comfort, and in an age when all idealism sometimes 
seems on the point of flickering out, it may be thought 
too sanguine to anticipate its ultimate triumph. But as 
long as men continue to preach it, there is no need to 
despair. 





THE TOMBS OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


HE four burial places of the House of Savoy mark 

the growth in greatness of a family unique in 
Europe. Hautecombe, among the mountains of Cham- 
béry, holds the dust of those mail-clad early Counts and 
Countesses who fought so stoutly for a territory that 
seemed bound soon or late to be absorbed by France. 
They fought with diplomacy and pluck that kept them 
always before the eyes of Europe and always with 
credit to themselves. The wheezy custodian who 
expounds to visitors about the Royal tombs of the 
Superga, by Turin, uses the phrase “ molto guerriero” 
rather casually. He applied it the other day to the 
effigy of Carlo Emanuele IV. of all men! Since it 
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suited the rest of the family, why be invidious? That 
was what his apologetic shrug seemed to say when he 
was called to order by a little historic criticism. There 
was excuse for him. From Amedeo VI., who sold his 
plate to the goldsmiths of Venice that he might not be 
behindhand in slaying Moslems in the Crusade, to the 
King just dead, with very few exceptions, all the 
reigning Princes of the line were doughty in the 
field. 

The tombs in the cathedral of Turin and in the 
marble vaults of the famous votive church of the 
Superga, a few miles out of Turin, mark another 
progressive stage in the fortunes of the family. Valour, 
honourable craft, and discreet matrimonial alliances 
extended the Duchy (with inevitable intervals of 
““ squeeze” which seemed to menace it with extinction), 
and at length turned it into a kingdom. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which saw so many rank bad 
royal persons elsewhere in Europe, saw the Dukes of 
Savoy still beloved by their subjects, and still deter- 
mined to sacrifice themselves for the aggrandise- 
ment and security of their estates. Amedeo VIIL., 
deservedly called the Pacific, could leud 65,000 ducats 
to a King of France without detriment to Savoy. 
As an old man he retired into a monastery, the 
better to rule Savoy without the actual agitation of 
Court life. Here he devoted five days of the week to 
State affairs and two to fasting and prayer. Here too, 
against his inclination, he accepted the Papacy for the 
good of the Church in its intestine troubles. They 
called him “the Solomon of Europe,” but on some 
points he was more respectable than Solomon, and it 
may be doubted if Solomon himself could have done 
more for his epoch. He abdicated Dukedom and 
Papacy when he had nobly served the turn of 
both. 

Emanuele Filiberto, the tenth Duke, is another 
glorious name in Savoy’s genealogy. He is the hero in 
those vast frescoes of the Battle of St. Quintin, which 
deck the walls of the corridors of the Escorial. When 
he would have knelt to Philip II. of Spain, after the 
battle, the King stopped him, with the words: “‘ It is I 
who ought to kiss the hands of one who has fought for 
me so bravely.” He was as heroic a husband as soldier. 
His marriage with the sister of the King of France, 
for State reasons, was at the outset a martyrdom. 
The lady was much his senior, and he was 
already plighted, in a love match, with a young 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. After his death 
they found the rough draft of a prayer in his own hand- 
writing in which he besought “ wisdom to do the best 
possible for my people.” His marriage may or may 
not have been an answer to that prayer. The King of 
France himself was so anxious to see it celebrated that 
the ceremony took place in the royal bedchamber, 
when the King lay dying of that thrust in the brain 
which he received at a tournament in honour of the 
occasion. Ducats and territory were the French 
Princess’s dowry ; and both were necessary for Savoy. 
The poor little Princess of Austria, recognising the 
sacrifice, went into a convent and soon died, and the 
Duke of Savoy continued to work for his country with a 
wife whom he saw for the first time at his marriage. 
Like the late King of Italy, he was a great hunter as well 
as an early riser. He scarcely sat down except to his 
meals, and never slept more than six hours out of the 
twenty-four. Self-indulgence has seldom been a cha- 
racteristic of the reigning Dukes and Kings of the 
House of Savoy. 

Eugene of Savoy, Prince, not Duke, brings us to 
the establishment of the mausoleum of the Superga. 
The hill on which the church dome looms so large from 
the vicinity ot Turin in A.D, 1900 was in 1706 merely a 
wooded hill like the rest to the south and south-east of 
the city. From May to September the French held the 
capital of Piedmont in close siege. Then Prince Eugene 
came to its aid, and from the Superga made his battle 
plans with Vittorio Amedeo II. by his side. As the old 


custom was, the King (for the Dukes have now to be 
called Kings, of Sardinia) vowed to build a church on 
the spot if the allied armies were successful. Of the 
French forces, 40,000 all told, one-half were put hors de 
combat. Prince Eugene had his usual luck, due to his 
habitual skill and audacity. And so this bleak weather- 
stained church was built, and monks established in its 
monastery. Louis XIV. had good cause to regret that he 
did not at the beginning of Eugene’s career accept the 
offer of the young Prince’s sword arm. He chose to laugh 
at Eugene as “a little Abbot,” who had mistaken his 
vocation, But he learnt better by-and-by, elsewhere as 
well as on that battlefield between the Dora and the 
Stura. Eugene’s heart lies in the cold vaults of the 
Superga ; the rest of him in St. Stephen’s at Vienna. 
Dr. Swift might amuse himself with the disappointing 
appearance of the hero at the Court of Queen Anne : 
he found him “ plaguey yellow and ugly besides ;” and 
the whole Court chuckled at the little affair of the full- 
bottomed wig, upon which the Queen insisted and which 
the Prince by no means cared to wear at his presenta- 
tion. Eugene’s fame was not of the kind to be lessened 
by such trifles, 

The Superga holds the royal dead of Savoy from 
Vittorio Amedeo II. to Carlo Alberto inclusive. The 
marble skulls with gilt crowns to them which grin at the 
corners of the dismal] stately vaults are quite character- 
istic of the hard times through which these Kings lived. 
The Bourbon strain in the family worked amiss here. 
Vittorio Amedeo III. was not a wise King, and his son 
Carlo Emanuele was altogether too simple for 
Napoleonic times. Turin was a court of manners not 
politics. The Earl of Chesterfield writes of its “ pretty, 
well-bred men,” and Gibbon, in describing an interview 
with the King’s daughters in 1795, says: “ I felt so much 
at home that I pulled out my snuff-box and twice took 
snuff in their presence.” There never was a less pre- 
tentious king than Carlo Emanuele IV., or a more pious 
woman than his Queen, whose first words on introduc- 
tion to her future husband were, “ You will find me very 
fat and I am afraid therefore that you will not like me.” 
Her fears were groundless, for after twenty-six years of 
married life, when he lost her, he could write of her as 
follows :— 

“T have had the sad consolation of closing those beautiful 
eyes, which never looked but towards Heaven and me. 
washed her hands and feet, kissed her; she looked at me, at 
the crucifix, bent her head, and died without movement and 
without pain. I live to deplore her and to seek to imitate her.” 


He died ina Roman monastery, an abdicated King, and, 
to use his own sad words, “ blind, toothless, with only a 
little breath and less sense.” The Jesuits who had him 
in hand as a boy completely spoiled his nature. 
Remembering his vicissitudes, one can understand the 
thorns twined about the effigy of a crown on his monu- 
ment in the Superga. The local cicerone could make 
no more gross mistake than to term Carlo Emanuele IV. 
“ molto guerriero,” 

Carlo Alberto almost belongs to the present age. 
The old spirit of the House of Savoy revived in him. 
He fought against a heavy handicap of circumstances 
and also died an abdicated King, in Oporto. But he 
lies here in the Superga, and the sympathetic Italians 
who come to his tomb, after dining well in the restaurant 
at the station of the rack-and-pinion railway which 
climbs to the hill-top, generally give him the tribute ofa 
kindly adjective or two. 

Hautecombe, the Cathedral of Turin, the Superga ! 
These carry us through many centuries of the House of 
Savoy. But the House soared at last to the proud 
position which it still keeps. Of the Pantheon in 
Rome, where the first King of Italy rests in a classic 
atmosphere, nothing need be said. And here Umberto, 
the second King, also lies, The House of Savoy may 
aspire no higher. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WEST AFRICAN 
POLICY. 


AST week the Colonial Secretary sought to justify 
in the House of Commons his treatment of Sir 
David Chalmers and his rejection of the late Com- 
missioner’s report upon the Sierra Leone Hut Tax 
disturbances. The performance, while exhibiting once 
again the elasticity of Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
conscience, provided a striking example of that innate 
want of sympathy, that curious inability to consider the 
rights of others which render the Colonial Secretary in 
a special degree unfitted for the office he now holds. 
The debate was interesting in its double aspect—the 
personal and the political. It will be remembered that 
after having received the preliminary sanction of the 
Colonial Office, the Governor of Sierra Leone, Sir 
Frederic Cardew, imposed a Hut Tax upon the natives 
of the Sierra Leone Protectorate (who were already 
contributing, indirectly, 80 per cent. towards the 
revenue of the country) and imposed it in such a way that 
the natives rose in rebellion. Such serious charges of 
incompetence and maladministration were brought 
against the Sierra Leone authorities in connection with 
the outbreak that Mr. Chamberlain was induced to 
send out Sir David Chalmers, a man of great experience 
of West Africa and of the highest integrity, to investi- 
gate them. Sir David Chalmers, in due course, made 
his report, which condemned the Hut Tax and the 
manner in which it had been levied ; recommended its 
withdrawal, and pleaded tor a just policy towards our 
West African subjects. Mr. Chamberlain threw over 
the Commissioner, justified the measures adopted 
by the Governor of the colony and declined to 
withdraw the Hut Tax. It was a _ grave step 
to take, but Mr. Chamberlain, who telt himself 
censured through his Governor by the report, had no 
scruples in adopting it. He therefore did what he 
could to discredit the Commissioner in order to 
exonerate himself before the public. The methods he 
adopted were these. Even while the Commissioner 
was pursuing his labours, Mr. Chamberlain, having 
evidently received a hint as to the conclusions which 
Sir David Chalmers was forming, caused a document 
written by a District Commissioner to be published in 
the Times. This document, which of course passed 
through the hands of Sir Frederic Cardew (to whom, 
in the first place, it was addressed) on its way to the 
Colonial Office, described the rising as due to the 
inevitable—the usual predestination plea which holds 
good whenever an error has to be explained away— 
contlict between barbarism and civilisation. By this 
manceuvre the ground was cut from under the feet of 
Sir David Chalmers, Mr. Chamberlain’s faithful hench- 
men on the London Press were duly warned how to 
receive the real report when it came out, and the world 
at large was informed of the Colonial Secretary’s personal 
views on the subject. It was a discreditable and dis- 
crediting action. Lady Chalmers has spoken of the 
amazement with which the Commissioner heard of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proceeding. In her paper in the 
Nineleenth Cenlury tor March, upon which we com- 
mented at the time, Lady Chalmers quotes from one of 
the Commissioner's letters as follows:— 

“ As to the report which you mention you have seen how the 
Colonial Office has come to publish it, and in the form they 
did, whilst this inquiry is still in dependence, is one of those 
things that go beyond one’s comprehension. I do not know 
what views may be now prevailing, but the whole tenour of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Under-Secretary was that they 
wanted, not a report upon any preconceived lines, but a true 
one after examination has been made into the facts.” 

The Commissioner was destined to learn by bitter 
experience, what many others had learned before him, 
that the words which fall from the Colonial Secretary’s 
lips do not always interpret the sentiments of Mr, 





Chamberlain’s heart. Sir David Chalmers’ report was 
despatched to the Colonial Office on January 21st. It 
was promptly handed over to Sir Frederic Cardew—the 
very man whose actions had given rise to the inquiry— 
who kept it until May 1st, when he sent it back accom- 
panied by a long and naturally hostile criticism and by 
a number of appendices. The documents were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in July, together with 
a résumé by Mr. Chamberlain, embodying his decision. 
The evidence accumulated by Sir David Chalmers and 
affording overwhelming proof to substantiate the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived was only published in 
September, when the House had risen and the public 
had nearly forgotten the controversy. Can these facts, 
which are on record, convey any other impression than 
that the Colonial Secretary was determined at all costs 
to whitewash the Sierra Leone Administration ? 
Apparently to prevent the slightest misconception on 
the point, Mr. Chamberlain went out of his way to 
charge Sir David Chalmers with having made “ accusa- 
tions” against public officials because, in the exercise 
of his duty, he thought fit severely to criticise the 
actions of certain individuals and further endeavoured 
to fix upon him several inaccuracies for which, as 
has since been shown, there was not the least 
foundation. The best defence that Mr. Chamberlain 
can offer is “that he was not aware of having 
said anything which could cause pain.” So you 
can disloyally embarrass the action of a man you 
have appointed to perform a difficult task, while 
he is engaged in carrying it out ; you can pass over the 
result of his work to another man whose plainest interest 
it is to pull it to pieces ; you can present his work to 
the world in a truncated form side by side with the 
elaborately detailed criticisms of his enemies ; you can 
charge him with inaccurac¥ and partiality when he is 
actually on his death-bed and yet ... . be 
unaware that you have caused pain! A fresh example 
of the new diplomacy, as Sir William Harcourt would 
say. 

As for the policy which Sir David Chalmers con- 
demned and which the Colonial Secretary confirmed, 
it is impossible to over-estimate its deplorable effect in 
West Africa. It has profoundly shaken the belief of 
the West African native in the justice of British rule. 
We deliberately broke faith with the chiefs of the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate when we taxed their property 
against their will, after having pledged ourselves not to 
do so. The necessity of raising more revenue—or the 
supposed necessity—because the cutting down of an 
ever-growing expenditure in West Africa is the ideal to 
be aimed at—cannot be held to justify the repudiation 
of treaty obligations. Had the chiefs been wisely 
handled, there is sufficient evidence to show that many 
of them would have come forward to give of their own 
free will that which was arbitrarily demanded of them. 
Co-operation, net compulsion, should be the keynote of 
British policy in West Africa. We are not dealing with 
conquered races as in India, but in the main with free 
peoples, who for generations lave beaten back the 
Moor and the Fulah, and whose relations with Great 
Britain have been based from the beginning upon 
commercial reciprocity. Mr. Chamberlain palliates 
aggression and injustice on the assumption that the end 
justifies the means. He paints the condition of Sierra 
Leone in the most roseate hues. ‘The tax,” he says, 
“ appears to be collected with the greatest ease.” Yet 
it was only last December that the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce brought to the notice of the Colonial 
Office instances of terrorism exercised by the Frontier 
Police—the dregs of the population—over the natives in 
the collection of the tax :— 

“ That the natives were cowed and accepted insults from the 
Police as the inevitable result of the quelled rebellion, and that 
the situation caused by the attitude of certain of the Police was 
one of peril to the future peace of the Protectorate.” 

It was only last April that the Sierra Leone Weekly News 
published a letter in which certain grievances suffered 
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by the natives in the collection of the tax were com- 
plained of. It was only last May that a mysterious 
disturbance occurred in the Ronietta District and the 
Governor had to send up troops to keep order. The 
truth is that the natives of the Sierra Leone Protectorate 
having been beaten to their knees, they will go on 
paying the tax for a time—a long or short time, 
according to circumstances. But henceforth we have to 
deal with a sullen, resentful population, ready to take 
the first opportunity to rise up against our rule, and 
spreading suspicion and hostility throughout British 
West Africa wherever it is peopled with the negro race. 
And for that we have to thank Mr. Chamberlain, who 
found West Africa in a coma and will hand it over to 
his successor a victim to epilepsy. 





SALARIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ANY men enter the teaching profession knowing 
and caring little what the future may have in 
store for them. They are young and optimistic ; they 
have to earn their living at once, and they find the 
scholastic agent willing and eager to open them the 
doors of the class-room, They enter, and, if they 
become interested in the work and the boys, the time 
passes agreeably enough. The holidays are long ; the 
commencing salary, as often as not, is equal to their 
wants ; and, if they look upon their daily task in the 
right spirit, they have every reason to regard them- 
selves as useful members of society. But as the terms 
progress the young master awakes to the fact his 
commencing salary remains stationary. It may be 
raised a few pounds, but there it stops. He may finda 
more remunerative post; but the schools are few and 
far between in which he will not find his previous 
experience repeated. His salary is raised to a certain 
point and stops short—at £150 or less, or, if he is 
fortunate, at #200, There are not many assistant- 
masters who enjoy an income of more than £200 a 
year. Mr. Rouse, writing in this month’s Contemporary 
Review, puts the average salary at £120. There are no 
complete dala from which to draw a certain conclu- 
sion, but this figure may be taken as approximately 
correct. The exact figure, after all, matters little. The 
fact remains that there comes a critical point in the 
career of the majority of assistant-masters who see their 
thirtieth year drawing near, when they are forced to 
consider whether they can earn by teaching a reason- 
able income or not—an income that will permit them 
to live up to the standard of the class to which they 
belong. And let it be remembered that inability to 
reach this standard stamps them in the eyes of their 
social equals as failures. 

The prospects that his profession offer the young 
assistant-master are a head-mastership, a house-master- 
ship, a post in a rich public school, and the proprietor- 
ship of a private or preparatory school. To establish 
or take over a private or proprietory school requires 
capital and connection. Young assistant-masters have, 
as a rule, neither, and only one out of every four or five 
can aspire to a head-mastership. But, as Mr. Rouse 
points out :-— 

“In the smaller schools such a post is very doubtful gain ; 
it brings great risk and small profits. And it should not be 
forgotten that at present all the chief head-masterships are 
given to clergymen, in spite of the law which makes laymen 
equally eligible. Only one-seventh of the schoolmasters in this 
country are clergymen, which leaves the other six-sevenths 
without any reasonable hope of preferment.” 

House-masterships are only to be had in the large 
boarding-schools, and there are but a few schools in 
which the assistants are paid adequate salaries. Posts 
in them are generally filled by young double-firsts fresh 
from Oxford and Cambridge. Among the large day- 


schools, the City of London School is, we understand, 
the only one which pays high salaries. At Merchant 
Taylors’, which heads the list of scholarship winners, 
most of the assistants receive from £200 to £300. 
Still, the Merchant Taylors’ Company is not poor. It 
can afford to offer its head master £1,700 a year. 

Thus it comes to pass that before or about the age 
of thirty a large number of masters quit the profession 
to start life afresh. What happens to them we are 
beginning to know. Some turn to the Law, others 
drift into the Church, many become journalists, pub- 
lishers’ hacks, or go to the colonies. They are to be 
found among the gold-diggers, bookmakers, ’bus-con- 
ductors, mounted police, and the unemployed. Some 
starve. Of the writer’s college contemporaries who 
left Oxford to enter the teaching profession, two are 
journalists, one went to plant tea in Ceylon, one is a 
curate, one in a bank in Australia. The sixth made up 
his mind to become a dentist, but his courage failed 
him when he learnt that the treatment of the human 
tooth, unlike the training of the human mind, requires a 
long course of prelimininary training. Only two or 
three remain teachers, and one of them has vague 
notions of joining the South African Mounted Police. 

The results of this state of affairs are serious enough. 
The first is the fact that a number of men are forced out 
of the profession at an age when they are fit to do their 
best work. Their places are taken by novices. Secondly, 
the abler University men are showing an increasing 
disinclination to adopt teaching as a career, and, on the 
other hand, the scholastic agents are already complain- 
ing of the scarcity of junior or non-graduate candidates 
for posts. This diminution of supply might be expected 
to have the effect of raising salaries. Up to a certain 
point it may have this effect. But the improvement will 
be scarcely appreciable. In the endowed schools the 
endowment and the fees are generally a fixed quantity, 
and the smaller private and preparatory schools are 
prevented by stress of competition from raising their 
charges. The better preparatory schools pay, as it is, 
fair commencing salaries and will not suffer. It is more 
than. probable, therefore, that diminishing supply will 
result not in higher salaries, but in a deterioration of 
the quality of the teachers. Again, the fact that it is 
possible for a young graduate to pass without difficulty 
trom his college to a class-room, and to earn without 
further preparation a fair initial salary, brings into the 
profession many who regard it simply as a temporary 
and convenient half-way house on the road_ to 
other occupations. These men are wise in their 
generation, but the sooner the door of the class-room is 
closed in their faces the better for education. Teaching 
is too important to be regarded as a stop-gap pursuit 
for young graduates in search of something to do. 
But the present state of affairs, insecurity of tenure as 
well as low salaries, tell most heavily upon the assistant- 
masters who stick to their work and feed upon hopes 
deferred. Many, to quote the report of the Royal 
Commission, “are forced to eke out a living by doing 
other work in time saved by the perfunctory perform- 
ance of their scholastic duties.” The teacher, above all 
men, if he is to do his work well, must come to it with 
a fresh mind and quiet nerves. The conditions of their 
life render this almost impossible for many. The quality 
of their instruction suffers in consequence. I know 
more than one whom worry and misgivings as to the 
future would drive out of the profession did they not 
fear to fall from the frying-pan into the hre. 

Recent events have made us see more clearly than 
before that the conditions of modern life (and of 
modern warfare) require that more attention should 
be paid to instruction in our secondary schools. 
Hitherto, in our insistance upon the prime and indisput- 
able importance of the training of character, we 
have been in danger of underestimating the value 
of training the intellect, and, in so doing, of 
overlooking the intimate connection between the two. 
We have fully recognised the truism that the will to 
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do right is not dependent upon the power to think 
logically, but we have not so fully recognised the other 
obvious truth that virtue plus intelligence is of more 
value to the community than virtue minus intelligence. 
Some of us might go further and agree that unenlight- 
ened virtue is sometimes dangerous to its owner and 
often a nuisance to others. However this may be, it is 
clear enough that any system of education which aims 
at supplying the community with members well 
equipped to play their part amid the complex condi- 
tions of contemporary life, cannot, if it is to realise its 
end, neglect to train the intellect to highest pitch 
possible. Now the — of instruction given in the 
class-room obviously depends upon the knowledge and 
skill of the teacher. But the requisite knowledge and 
skill must be paid for. It is not too much to ask that 
all teachers in secondary schools should be graduates. 
As it is, 45 per cent. of schoolmasters are not graduates. 
Nor is it too much to ask that they should receive a 
special training for their work. Not many have received 
such a training. And if the work is to be well done 
the ablest men, as in France, must be attracted into the 
profession. It is not suggested that they should be 
offered the salary of an Indian Civil Servant. But it 
seems reasonable to ask that they should be paid well 
enough to enable them to devote themselves to their 
task with minds undisturbed by fears of the morrow. 

We can deal but briefly with the question of remedy. 
In endowed schools, as has already been pointed out, 
the endowments are generally a fixed quantity, and the 
fees are practically so. These schools are not in a 
position, without aid, to raise to any appreciable extent 
the scale of salaries. It seems likely that, sooner or later, 
most of them will be placed under the control of a local 
authority, having power to give them financial support. 
We very much doubt, however, whether the assistants 
are likely to profit greatly by the transaction. Local 
authorities have not a reputation for liberality in the 
matter of salaries. There is one satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, and it is the one least likely, for some time 
at least, to be adopted. This is to follow the example 
of France and Germany, and convert teachers in public 
secondary schools into Civil Servants paid directly 
by the State. 

There are, however, a number of schools which are 
not public but private property. Many of these are 
scandalously inefficient, owing chiefly to the fact that 
the teachers in them are ill paid, and, consequently, ill 
qualified. There is, apparently, only one way of reach 
ing them, and that is through the proposed register of 
efficient schools. No school should be stamped efficient 
in which the staff is not adequately remunerated. 

Mr. Rouse reminds us in the Contemporary Review 
that we now have a Board of Education. He appeals 
to it to do something. One need not be a prophet to 
foretell what the Board will or can do, It will, if duly 
stimulated from without, institute an inquiry into the 
grievances of assistant masters and mistresses, for what 
applies to the former applies to the latter. It will issue 
a Blue-book, which will inform us with a flourish of 
figures that teachers in secondary schools are underpaid. 
This we know already. If duly stimulated from with- 
out, the Board may then proceed to consider the remedy. 
In so doing it will discover all the possible objections to 
a complete and satisfactory solution, the chief of these 
objections being the money difficulty, which, owing to 
other more pressing demands on the public purse, may 
be, no doubt, a very real difficulty. Fortified with its 
objections, it will, in due course and if duly stimulated 
from without, effect a few minor reforms of the watery 
compromising type. It will then rest after its labours. 
It will rest till the British public is moved to take an 
interest in the matter. 

And the great British public ?_ It is not difficult to 
predict that the great British public will loosen its 
purse-strings when it is convinced that it will get extra 
value for extra expense. The British public has yet to 
be educated to believe in education. And, unfortunately, 


the profits to be derived from a public investment in 
education cannot easily be reduced to £ s. d. 

In the meanwhile it would seem that the assistants 
can do little more than continue to form themselves 
into a strong union. It is to be hoped that this union 
will comprise both masters and mistresses. The women 
are more long-suffering : one hears less of their griev- 
ances and knows less of the circumstances in which they 
are placed; but they are no better off than the men. 
Masters and mistresses have every reason to follow the 
example of teachers in elementary schools and unite 
their forces. They have a long struggle before them 
and it will entail considerable sacrifice, but they will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that, in fighting 
for their own interests, they are also fighting for the 
interests of national education. Let us piously hope 
that the great British public will learn to know this also. 


K. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


[ The following Letters were addressed to his Son by Mr. Frederic 
« Harrison, whilst on a visit to friends in Paris.—Editor of THE 
SPEAKER. | 


Il. 


Paris—Place de la Sorbonne, July. 


Y DEAR B.— 

N If one of your chums should wonder that an 
old historian can speak of the Big Fair as “ instructive,” 
you may ask him if he has studied with care the histo- 
rical side of the different sections. One of the most 
salient features of the present Exhibition, that which 
raises it above all shows of the kind, is the development 
given to what they call the “retrospective” museum in 
each department. This is the history of each industry, 
art, and institution. These collections are made for the 
most part, with real learning and accurate realism. I am 
not speaking of the “ Vieux Paris,” “ Swiss Village,” and 
other bits of canvas scenery. But the gradual evolution 
of furniture, of decorative art, of dress, of manufactures, 
is exhibited in a series of examples or reproductions 
which are usually correct and instructive. In the engine 
department stands the original locomotive of Stephen- 
son; with the carriages the huge vehicles of the sixteenth 
century; the wine section shows how the grape was 
pressed centuries ago; the centennial museum of furni- 
ture, with types of furnished apartments from the time 
of Louis XIV. to the Third Republic, is really a lesson 
in the evolution of social manners and taste. The 
museum of the archzeology of the city of Paris is a topo- 
graphical education in itsell. And even the Palais de 
Costumes, with its elaborate reproductions of dress, turni- 
ture, and household mounting, from the age of Pompeii 
to that of Napoleon and Louis Philippe, is really done 
with learning and taste, and is not unworthy of the 
study of an antiquarian as well as an artist. 

The great “ retrospective” museum is the “ Petit 
Palais.” This, with the “Grand Palais” opposite and 
the Alexander Bridge, form permanent improvements 
to the city of Paris. Neither of the two stone palaces 
can be called great architecture ; indeed, to me the 
combination of stone with a roof of iron and glass is 
always an abomination—an impossible problem. But 
both buildings, with their dazzling and stately colon- 
nades and spacious portals, though overlaid with orna 
ment not of the purest, are imposing masses; quite as 
good as one can expect to see in this age in Europe, 
and certainly a great improvement on the old Palais de 
UV Industrie of the Second Empire. ‘Fhe abolition of this 
old Salon, and the plan of a new bridge and avenue 
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from the Champs Elysées to the Invalides, is certainly one 
of the finest city improvements of our time. The new 
bridge of Alexander III., vaulting the Seine on a single 
span about 32oft. in length, and about 125ft. wide, is, 
undoubtedly, the noblest bridge in Europe. If the 
Exhibition had done nothing else it would have merited 
well of Paris in giving her this stupendous and beautiful 
arch, which is really a miracle of engineering and almost 
a work of art. When the plaster booths are cleared 
away from the Esplanade of the Invalides this new 
avenue from the Elysée to the Invalides will be one of 
the most impressive coups-d’ail in Paris. 

The signal result of this Exhibition is the mastery 
of the French designers in the planning of effective 
street construction and in the ingenuity of city com- 
munications. The way in which the Exhibition, 
scattered over a vast area of south-west Paris, is so 
arranged that the ordinary traffic of the streets is no- 
where interrupted, so that the hundred thousands of 
visitors to the Show circulate for many miles within its 
irregular area, whilst the hundred thousands outside in 
omnibus, carriage, tram, boat, or on foot, circulate 
amongst them without contact, passing now over, now 
under, now side by side with the sightseers, yet neither 
mingling with or incommoding each other—all this is a 
masterpiece of ingenious arrangement. Those whose 
business it is to work out the ground-plan of city com- 
munications should study to-day in Paris some of the 
most difficult and intricate problems in this art that ever 
were presented to architect and engineer. 

To the historian and the student, the real clou of 
the Exhibition is the Pelit Palais. The novel and inge- 
nious ground-plan of this building makes it one of the 
brightest, most airy, and convenient Museums of modern 
times. In it are arranged, in strict chronological order, 
collections on loan from the cathedrals, sacristies, 
museums, and public and private galleries of France ; 
works of art of every kind from the Gallo- Roman age to the 
First Empire. The collection is somewhat handicapped 
by the self-denying ordinance to exhibit no work that 
had been shown in previous Exhibitions; and thus 
some rare and unique pieces, that were the gems of the 
Exhibition of 1889, are not there. But there is enough 
to occupy a month of study. Bronze and iron, ivory 
and wood-carving, enamels, jewelry, porcelain, embroi- 
dery, tapestry, lace, seals, gems, medals, paintings, and 
sculpture—all are shown in choice examples ranging 
over at least twelve centuries. Even those who have 
known the Spitzer and the public and private museums 
of Paris, London, Florence, and Vienna, will admit that 
no historical collection of antiquities has ever been 
arranged so systematically and so conveniently = 
The arms and adornments of the invaders and detenders 
of Gaul in the closing centuries of the Western Empire ; 
the new wits of Byzantium which dominated European 
culture from the sixth to the twelfth century ; Byzantine 
and Medizval enamels, ivories, reliquaries, and gold- 
work ; Limoges, Palissy, and Henry II. fictile pieces ; 
Arras tapestries ; panelled triptychs ; porcelain of Sévres, 
Gobelin hangings, Louis XV. ormolus, and Empire 
cabinets—each admirable in their kind—form a conse- 
cutive history of European art. Nothing is more inte- 
resting in this Paris Exhibition than the evidence how 
the art which flourished in Constantinople from the 
sixth to the eleventh century imposed itself on the rest 
of Europe down to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
how the artists of Limoges and Southern France actually 
reverted to the same tradition as late as the fourteenth 
and fifteentry century—how Russia and the Balkan 
peninsula to this day servilely follow “ iconodulic” types 
which were invented on the Bosphorus under Justinian 
and Irene. 

Though the “ Petit Palais” is the principal and 
systematic museum of antiquities, there are many other 
such collections attached to national courts. Of these, 
none is more interesting than the wonderful show of 
ancient arms, costumes, jewellery aad carvings in the 
fantastic pol-pourri of the Hungarian Palace, which over 


shadows the British Manor-house. This contains 
antique treasures from Buda-Pesth and Hungarian 
sacristies and museums, which have never been seen in 
Western Europe. Here the Byzantine and Oriental 
character of medizval art in Hungary is displayed in all 
its florid abandon of form and colour. To the student 
of history who has never visited the Danube these 
memorials of wild Magyar chivalry are intensely sugges- 
tive. They are neither quite Byzantine, nor Russian, 
nor German, nor Italian ; but they form a kaleidoscopic 
medley with a dash of each of these neighbouring 
nations. This knight-errantry of Eastern Europe, in all 
its fascination and the intoxication of valour and beauty, 
is seen here as doomed to disaster by its own reckless 
extravagance. 

The Austrian and the Spanish Palaces have some 
fine antiquities in armour, tapestry and jewelry ; but the 
Spanish display of ancient Netherlands tapestry. is 
certainly one of the features of the Exhibition. No such 
collection of Arras and Brussels work of the great 
period has ever been shown in such marvellous preserva- 
tion and in such gorgeous colour. How these pieces 
have been kept in such condition is a mystery. The 
priceless antiquities sent by the German Emperor belong 
to a later age—chiefly Louis XV.—paintings of Watteau, 
Pater, Lancret and their school, with furniture of the 
period, indeed worthy of a king. No finer collection of 
the works of the eighteenth century has ever been open 
to the public, or rather to the amateur, for the Palace is 
only to be seen on special application in small groups of 
twenty each. The gingerbread Italian Palace is 
crammed with products, the object of which seems to 
be to exhibit all that is most banal and vulgar in modern 
Italian taste. The huge plaster Capitol of the United 
States contains little but “notions” and Star-spangled 
banners. The Stars and Stripes are the salient exhibit 
of American democracy in the Nineteenth Century. 
Viget in terris nihil simile aut secundum, 

It may be allowed that there is something fantasti- 
cally picturesque in the long range of the twenty-four 
national “ Palaces,” as they stand along the Seine in the 
Rue des Nations—that is to say, if they are seen by moon- 
light, or illuminated, or in sunset, and about half a mile 
off. There is something half-comic, half-pathetic in this 
medley of all styles and ages and this blatant competi- 
tion of national architectures in a confused rococo pot- 
pourri. “Italy” is the swagger of a Venetian rastaquére. 
“Turkey,” a tolerable bit of modern Byzantinism. 
“ United States” present a gigantic Mausoleum of 
Spread-Eaglism. “ Belgium,” “Norway,” “Spain” 
give typical examples of violent contrast in style. 
“Germany” is a noisy, bullying hash of medizvalism. 
“Servia” and “ Greece” have sober, correct reproduc- 
tions of Byzantine churches and cloisters. And little 
“ Great Britain” is, after all, the only court which shows 
a pure, graceful work of art, well-conceived and well- 
executed. Curiously enough, “ Russia” has no part in 
the Rue des Nations, And yet these acres of fantastic 
reproductions in plaster—this forest of domes, minarets, 
pinnacles, towers, spires, portals, gables, dormer win- 
dows, barbicans, turrets, battlements and parapets— 
glancing in the sun or electric illumination, beflagged 
with a thousand rival banners, has a certain fairy-palace 
and Kubla-Khan kind of charm—if you only see it in the 
right light and far enough off not to perceive its extrava- 
gances. 

The lesson of the Exhibition as a whole is the light 
it throws on national characteristics. France stands 
plainly first in sculpture, in architecture—on the whole 
in painting—and is hardly surpassed in engineering. 
France is also plainly first in almost all the arts of 
decoration—in furniture, tapestries, porcelain, jewel- 
lery—that is to say, in skill and execution ; for, except 
in porcelain, the artistic types of all of these are too 
often flaunting, busy, noisy, or conventional. Little 
Britain, in its petty shows, deals in conscientious copying 
of good models, and its work (what there is of it) is 
sober, thorough and reserved in taste, without a spark 
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of invention, even of bad invention. The only modern 
art manufacture, at once original, refined and graceful, 
that I observed is the enamelled, damascened work of 
Rumania, It is curious to note how Russia clings to 
“ikons" and jewellery, almost barbarous in form, 
servile copies of types more than ten or twelve centuries 
old, Eastern Europe is still dominated by the fashions 
set by the Theodoras and the Theophanos of the 
Golden Horn. In the Rumanian adaptation it becomes 
a very good fashion. Italy is garish and decadent. 
But the prize for coarse imitation of bad models, for 
senseless parade and blatant vulgarity, must undoubt- 
edly be awarded to the huge display of porcelain from 
the Royal Factory of Berlin, 


Your affectionate Father, 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





FROM THE PROVINCES, 


that? The great majority of the clerical party would 
feel much embarrassment in giving frank affirmative 
reply to these questions. To do so would, almost 
invariably, be a confession that theirs was a_ badly 
organised parish, for, in every village where the vicar 
lays any claim to up-to-date management, the school 
premises are in use, nearly every night of the week, 
tor various parochial meetings, whilst on Sunday 
they are occupied by the Sunday-school. These 
reverend gentlemen can hardly claim seriously that all 
the mothers’ meetings, lads’ and girls’ societies, clubs, 
classes, to say nothing of the usual string of enter- 
tainments and assemblies, would have gone unhoused 
and that the Sunday-scholars would have been taught in 
the nave of the church. The fact is that the Church 
schools would in any case be needed almost in their 
entirety, except perhaps the playgrounds, for the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical working of the parish, and that if 
denominational education had been unknown, buildings 
very like them would have been provided in any case 
for that purpose. Have the eyes of these good clergy- 
men never rested on the handsome and expensive 
buildings, reared for similar use in all our large cities 
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and elsewhere by Free Churches, whose congregations n 
mene te a > or , _ scorn the idea of denominational day-schools and a 
THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL (VILLAGE) support school boards in everything ? z 


MONOPOLY. 


~ VERY ONE interested in a progressive educational 
i policy has heard, dozens of times, the story of 
the abuse which is suffered in some thousands of 
English parishes where the only elementary education 
is sectarian—where children are obliged to attend 
schools in which they are taught that the religious 
beliefs of their parents, not being those of the State 
clergy, are sure means of damnation. In some, but 
few, cases, the vicar is broad-minded enough to realise 
that Christianity is of wider spirit than this teaching of 
his “ high” neighbours, but any change in the livings of 
these parishes may bring to it one of the intolerant 
school, whose disciples are, unhappily for religion, so 
numerous. In answer to the question: Is it fair that 
the people who pay their share of the taxation, which 
nearly maintains these schools, should only be able to 
secure the education of their children by submitting to 
insults against their views of Christianity? the offending 
clergy always reply :—“ There is the Conscience Clause, 
and if that is not enough we supply the buildings for these 
schools, which in themselves entitle us to settle their uses.” 
I will not discuss the Conscience Clause, except to state 
that it is rendered inoperative by the indirect pressure 
brought to bear against its use by parsons and primrose 
dames, as well as by the torturing penalties for singu- 
larity which children always enforce within the school 
walls, or, still more, playgrounds. But it is time to clear 
up one or two misconceptions as to the second line of 
the clerical defence—the theory as to school-buildings. 
It seems very plausible to argue that sites and bricks 
and mortar cost money, and those who kindly provide 
them place the public under an obligation, which is 
barely satished by allowing such benefactors to do as 
they like with regard to the one matter not settled by 
the Education Code—namely, religious instruction. The 
buildings, they say, were provided for the purpose of 


But the plausible story must be analysed still 
further. These buildings are, most conveniently, used 
for a twofold purpose—elementary education, with a 
strong ecclesiastical seasoning so as to create a taste for 
the State Church, and the religious organisations of the 
parish. Now let us turn to an average school balance- 
sheet, and see how the obligations of these two depart- 
ments are dealt with when the expenses are appor- 
tioned. The Education Code directs the expenses of 
Sunday-schools to be kept entirely separate, but the 
hard figures of the vicars’ balance-sheets, when they 
appeal for public or private aid to their day-schools, 
usually succeed in evading this, with less or more skill. 
Here is a schoolroom used every night in the week 
during winter for classes, clubs, meetings, guilds, soirées, 
and so forth. It has to be lighted and warmed for the 
comfort of the faithful, and, orderly as they are, they 
cause some little wear and tear. On Sundays it is filled 
with the bustle of a Sunday-school—usually badly disci- 
plined and dangerous to furniture, but comfortably 
heated and lighted. Yet all the coal and gas bills, the 
water-rate, the accounts for repairs, the caretaker’s and 
cleaner’s wages, and all payments for keeping up the 
establishment are charged to one account—the day- 
schools. On the other side there is placed a small item, 
£2 or £5, as the contribution of the Sunday-school, but, 
with that ludicrous little exception, the Church has the 
use of suitable premises, ready furnished, heated, lighted, 
cleaned, and supplied with every convenience, absolutely 
free, for Saturdays, Sundays, and all evenings. This is 
not an extreme, but an ordinary, example. Then because 
the ecclesiastical department has always been forgotten 
when the expenses were assessed, the poor day-school 
cash-book shows a debit balance, and the clergy with 
their associates persuade the Government that they are 
suffering from an intolerable financial strain. This may 
be business method as understood by elderly primrose 
dames, but any one with an elementary conception of 












securing this kind of teaching, and to interfere with the finance would smile at its simple amateurism—if he were . 
right so acquired and paid for, would be a shockingly not asked to pay for it in taxation for “aid grants.” ut 
un-English encroachment on private property. But again, why do the clergy trouble us so much © 

Now, in answering this specious plea, it may inci- about their religious instruction in day-schools, when all . 
dentally be borne in mind that most of the village schools, along and in the same place, they have these elaborate , 
erected prior to 1871, were built very largely out ot organisations for Sunday, and other, teaching of the d 


Government building grants, and in many cases little 
indeed has been done to improve the premises since. 
In all these instances the argument does not apply. 
But we will confine our examination to those cases where 
Church donations did provide the school premises. Was 
the securing of day-school religious education the principal 
motive for raising and spending the money? And would 
the building really never have been reared but for 


children in their distinctive doctrines? To be sure 
there is no attendance officer to fetch the children in for 
them on Sundays, but every one who has seen anything 
of the lives of the poor, knows how glad an overworked 
housewife is to get her troublesome youngsters taken 
care of fora few hours on the Sabbath, and that she will 
send them to some school from that motive at least. 
Add to this the usual array of treats and other attractions, 
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and the teachers of these institutions have no difficulty 
in securing good attendances, as the registers will show 
to any one who can get a look at them. Surely the 
necessary supply of religious education might be taken 
as provided in this way, so that the vexing irritations of 
its introduction into.our elementary school life might be 
avoided. But no. Hardly one clergyman in five 
hundred will agree to the suggestion, though many a 
bluff layman in their congregations puts the question to 
them from time to time. The fact seems to be, as 
gathered from conversations with a number of reverend 
gentlemen (a few of whom will confess it frankly), that 
Sunday-schools as a teaching organisation are little 
better than a hollow pretence. They are most loosely 
conducted as regards discipline ; there is but the faintest 
semblance of system in the instruction given ; and the 
teachers, whilst excellent in personal example and 
influence, are frequently possessed of a very trifling share 
of formal naeiiolen By such means it is idle to think 
of imparting religious education—except in the sense, 
which would, unfortunately, not be accepted by the 
Church party, that the formation of character is the 
real end of such teaching, and even then many outworn 
methods would have to be replaced by more capable 
and modern forces. To sum up, then, the “ voluntary ” 
school party first impose on their day-schools a heavy 
ecclesiastical burden which ought to stand on its own 
bottom: from the apparent distress so created they 
claim at the same time public aid and immunity from 
public interference ; but here they are transfixed by the 
other horn of the dilemma, demonstrating that they 
have no confidence in the institutions so carefully pro- 
vided for under the cover of the day-schools. These 
facts must not be forgotten when the time comes for 
formulating the remedy for the present failings of our 
rural education system. 
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FROM ABROAD. 


MEXICO. 





Y DEAR 

N You have often asked me to write something 
about Mexico, even if it be only a rough and impressionist 
sketch. But it is difficult to begin; for our cook, who 
though plain, thin and forty, aspires to go on the stage, 
is practising at the top of her voice. In all seriousness 
there is so much of interest it is hard to know where to 
start. 

The country, its ruins, the people and their customs 
are all well worthy of study, and the country claims 
precedence, I suppose, chronologically at all events. 
There is a wonderful charm inthe Mexican landscape— 
at least in many parts, though asa rule tourists condemn 
it as being dusty and uninteresting. But the very dust- 
coloured landscape itself is capable of assuming the 
most beautiful opalescent tones, I think, I have ever seen ; 
a colouring so subtle that an artist finds it extremely 
difficult to reproduce—in fact, there are very few who 
could really do it justice. 

I find myself perpetually longing for Roussoff and 
Mexico to be brought together, for he is pre-eminently 
the water-colourist to deal with this scenery, as he has 
had experience of the somewhat similar colouring of 
North Africa. Here, too, for foreground compositions 
you can get any number of picturesquely clad Indians— 
some indeed, especially the women, strangely like the 


Arab—or rather Kabyle—in dress and appearance. Then 
there are the trees of Mexico—the vegetation of the 
lierra caliente has often been described and compared 
with that of Ceylon, but upon the great Mexican plateau 
also the trees, where they exist, are splendid and always 
contrive to group themselves well. 

Foremost, I think, comes the ash—a glorified ash, 
handsomer than ours, graceful as well as massive and of 
the richest green; but the characteristic tree is the 
pepper-tree, or, as it is commonly called, the Peru, for it 
is not indigenous to this country but was introduced 
years ago by a Viceroy from Peru. It is of a most 
brilliant green and covered with bunches of coral-like 
berries. At a distance this tree rather resembles our 
willow, while the willows, in protest as it were, have 
taken unto themselves the shape of poplars. No 
enumeration, however, would be complete without 
special mention of a species of cypress which, though 
of no great height, attains gigantic size. Its bulk must 
be measured by the ground it covers, for its branches 
spread out in all directions. The Ahuete-huete, the 
finest specimen at Tule, has a trunk 4oft. in diameter. 
The ubiquitous prickly pear and cactus hedges give our 
Mexican scenery a character essentially its own—the 
prickly pear has always been Mexican, it was the Aztec 
emblem and is still stamped upon the ponderous Mexican 
dollar. 


To complete and vary my picture, Mexican land- 
scapes are blessed by the richest diversity of beautiful 
skies and the cloud effects are quite unrivalled in spite 
of the dry climate—or rather, perhaps, because of it: 
such extraordinary brilliance may be due to the dryness 
of the air :— 

“ Largior hic campos aether, et numine vestit 
Purpureo.” 

The sky seems “larger” here than anywhere else. 
I mean that one seems to see more cloud-pictures all 
round, and not only towards or away from the sun. 
Our atmospheric brilliance, too, seems to fit the Virgilian 
“ purple.” 

Archzologically Mexico is the most interesting part 
of the New World; its treasures are still in a great 
measure unexplored, though much is now being done. 
It is too large a subject to enter into, and the origin of 
the great ruinous buildings—Uxmal, Chichinitza, 
Palemke, Mitla, Xochicaleo—is_ still shrouded in 
mystery ; nor until a Mexican Rosetta Stone is found 
will much, I fear, be gathered from their weird 
hieroglyphics. As for the people—“ people” refers to 
the vast masses of Indian or mixed Indian and Spanish 
peasantry embraced in the local name of peon—they 
are really the greatest bundle of contradictions 
imaginable. To what races the Indians belong it is 
very hard to say definitely ; they are in the main of 
Nahua origin: no pure Aztec now remains unless a 
small tribe living in an uncome-at-able place in the 
northern mountains. 


The Tlascalans, who were formerly the bitter 
enemies of thg Aztecs, and who were of such service to 
Cortez—in fact, almost his chief instruments in the con- 
quest of Mexico—have remained comparatively uncon- 
taminated, and still live in much the same way as when 
discovered by Cortez, save that they have forsaken their 
quaint stone idols and pay their devotions to some gaily 
dressed virgin or saint. While on the subject of saints 
let me mention an odd inscription to be seen in Puebla 
Cathedral under an image of St. James the Great :— 
“Sant Iago el Mayor, concibido del Espiritu Santo, y 
nacido de la Virgen Maria!” In another church 
appears the verse: “Tome la copa de la mana del 
Senor, yla di a toda la gente (John xxv. 17).” This 
struck me as particularly quaint, especially as St. John 
hasn't a 25th chapter, and it is entirely subversive to the 
doctrines of Rome! The priest doubtless cared little 
what was put, as their congregations could not read, 


Mexico, 1900. 
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THE THEATRE, 
SCENERY AND ILLUSION. 


HE theatrical season of 1900 has seen another 
revival of the old controversy about Shakespeare 
and elaborate scenic production. On the one side 
stand Sir Henry Irving, the representative, since Charles 
Kean, of spectacular stage-management, whose effects 
have at least sometimes been kept within their sphere 
as the background to the dramatic action, and Mr. 
Beerhohm Tree, who has followed him so enthusiasti- 
cally as to produce results which fulfil this condition 
hardly ever. They have been supporting, the one in 
letters to the Times, the other in a lecture before—of 
all audiences—the Oxford Union Society, the contention 
that in writing his plays Shakespeare thoroughly 
intended that they should be presented with every 
accessory which the stage could at his own or any 
future time command, At the other extreme are 
students and lovers of Shakespeare, who, led by an 
opinion so weighty as that of Mr. Sidney Lee, would 
almost go so far as to prefer to hear the lines of 
Shakespeare without any but the barest of pictorial 
settings. Although one may be inclined to think that 
this last view is prompted by an admiration of the 
beauty of the spoken lines, detached from, or at least 
outweighing an appreciation of the pictures of the 
dramatic situations, although one may not be blind to 
the danger of the intensely vital moments of Shake- 
speare’s plays becoming little more than recitations, yet 
the plays have been so often used merely as the vehicle 
for spectacular display that the need for reform upon 
this side is obvious. It is important, however, that this 
reform shall be directed upon lines which shall still 
leave room for some appropriate pictorial decoration. 
In the mounting of modern plays this reform has 
already almost begun. A couple of years ago the 
tendency was still to employ the untamed efforts of 
Messrs. Maple or Messrs. Waring in building a stage 
“interior” rather than the more subdued talents of the 
scene painter. Rooms panelled in real oak, with real 
doors ostentatiously banged, with real, solidly erected 
cosy corners, were all the rage. An effect as confusing 
to the eye of the spectator as to the brain of the pro- 
perty man was obtained by crowding the stage with 
chintz covered chairs and occasional tables, on which, 
as on the solid mantelpiece, were real vases and real 


‘photographs, while sofa cushions with large bows were 


scattered around. All this is now fortunately toned 
down. But in the presentation of Shakespeare elaborate 
mounting is at its height : and the last word appears to 
have been said by Mr. Tree in the mechanical rabbit of 
the woodland scene in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at Her Majesty’s. It ran out of its mechanical hole, 
nibbled a blade of grass and ran back again. But so 
elaborate was it in its minute and conscientious detail 
that it escaped the attention of the critics and even of 
the audience, and has since been used as a living or at 
least an actual argument in the hands of the extremists 
and the reductio ad absurdum of spectacular production. 

Absurd such a toy undoubtedly was. Absurd, 
because so pitifully ineffective. But as it was ineffective, 
so it was harmless. It took its unnoticed place in the 
background, It is where such counterfeit of reality is 
effective that it at once becomes out of place. The 
real hansom cab of Drury Lane melodrama is already 
a thing to be laughed at. Just so much should have 
been the cathedral door in Faus/, so well modelled as to 
seem a real porch—against the background of a painted 
Nuremberg. Just so much, too, should have been the 
carpet of false grass and daisies in King fohn—from 
which grew flapping canvas trees. Spectacular mount- 
ing itself may be so insisted upon that it obtrudes of 
itself, and becomes the essence of the entertainment 


rather than the background and the illustration to the 
play. Although its abuse afford no reason for abolish- 
ing the illustration, that it often is abused can scarcely 
be denied. But the mounting often obtrudes not 
because it is excessive but because it is elaborate on a 
false basis, because suddenly, in the midst of an atmo- 
sphere of art it obtrudes something which is not art but 
a counterfeit of reality. The first is a fault of degree, 
the second a fault of kind. All the tricks which would 
try to make it appear that scenery is not a picture, but a 
reality are not only useless as deception but most 
inartistic. They turn the theatre into something of a 
conjuring entertainment. They are an attempt, like 
conjuring or the cinematograph, to trick the eye. 

It is upon these lines that there is room for reform 
in scenic art. A tendency to make scenery beautiful 
first and real afterwards, to adopt artistic conventions 
rather than tricks of illusion, would end not only in 
obtaining effects no less beautiful on the stage, but by 
its very adoption of the artist’s conventions would 
become more subdued and therefore a more effective 
background to the action of the characters. 

If the advantages of an approach to conventional 
treatment would be great in ambitious scenery, they 
would be enormous in scenery which is simple. Simple 
scenery at present scarcely exists. What is not the 
best scenery is merely a futile attempt at the same 
effects, an inept presentation of realism without the 
means, either in ability or mechanical assistance. A 
scene by Telbin of an almost Watteau effect of trees in 
a park, with borders of chestnut leaves conventionally 
treated, which appeared in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
production of The Fantasticks at the Royalty—this is 
almost the only attempt at such a development of their 
art which has been made by London scene-painters, 
It should be the first of many. 


P. C. 


THE TORIES’ GREAT BETRAYAL, 
BY F. MADDISON, M.P. 


B EFORE the end of next October it seems practically 

certain that a new Parliament will have been 
elected. Boasting of their feverish desire to appeal to 
the democracy and secure the approval of an united 
people for their wretched South African war, the Tories 
are about to take the election at a time when the regis- 
ters are ineffective. In other words, their anxiety to 
get the verdict of the nation as a whole leads them to 
seek it when a considerable proportion of the people 
will not be able to record their votes. However, King 
Chamberlain reigns in the Tory camp, and we must 
expect everything to be made subservient to the dictates 
of that astute election agent. For months, with charac- 
teristic modesty, Ministerialists of the common order 
have proclaimed their own patriotism, and they are now 
about to give proof of it by disfranchising tens of thou- 
sands of their fellow-countrymen in order to gain a 
party advantage, which for some of them will mean 
current coin of the realm, and for all political ascen- 
dancy. An appeal to the country without any sufficient 
cause on exhausted registers is simply a variant on the 
old Tory policy of limited franchises. The latter had, 
at any rate, the merit of honesty. 

It so happens that the author of the Tory social 
programme is the Minister responsible for the disaster 
in South Africa, and he it is who has engineered a khaki 
election. We have his authority for saying that “ the 
ordinary strategy of the Tories was to distract the 
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people’s attention from home affairs to the complica- 
tions of foreign policy.” That is exactly what will be 
attempted this time. This is a well-worn device of 
reactionary Imperialists, and one which, it must be con- 
fessed, has alwaysia fair chance of success. The brilliant 
scarlet of the soldier catches the eye so much quicker 
than the dull drab of the workman, by whose labour the 
existence of an army at all is alone possible. And then 
there is the catchy phrase “ patriotism,” which is so 
useful at elections. It is made to cover a multitude of 
political sins, as well as affording a mark of superiority 
over opponents. This is the real danger which confronts 
the democracy at the General Election—the treating of 
the war in South Africa as the single issue. To do so 
is to accept the fatal doctrine that the centre of 
Empire is outside these islands, and to give a free hand 
to that neglect of domestic concerns which your so-called 
Imperial statesman regards as of minor importance— 
mere parochial matters. The workpeople of this 
country have a real interest in the wellbeing of free 
British communities beyond the seas, but none in the 
addition of Crown colonies, governed despotically 
against the wish of the inhabitants, and often at the 
expense of the home taxpayer. As the American 
Democrats declare, “ Government without the consent 
of the governed is tyranny.” The ruling classes benefit 
by a policy of “ grab ;” but not so the working classes, 
nor, for the matter of that, the trading section of the 
nation. 

If once the workers realise the extent to which 
they have been deceived by the Tories they will speedily 
send them about their business. This no one knows 
better than Mr. Chamberlain, who set the bait for his 
own side at the last great political angling match in 
1895. Take one of his most attractive “ draws ”—old- 
age pensions. His connection with this question and 
the subsequent treatment of it by the present Govern- 
ment form instructive chapters of political history and 
ought to open the eyes of the blindest partisan in the 
country. Several other members of the present Cabinet 
pledged themselves in precise language to old-age 
pensions, and, of course, a crowd of smaller fry followed 
suit, only more so. But Mr. Chamberlain has always 
posed as the special champion of national provision for 
old age. He began by advocating a contributory 
scheme and passed on to State-aid to friendly societies 
to enable them to provide pensions. It is not necessary 
for my purpose to point out the obvious objections to 
these proposals, nor to do more than say that they are 
now as dead as Queen Anne. My object is to show the 
utter hollowness of the professions of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the fallacious character of the promises made so 
lavishly on Tory election platforms. A speech delivered 
by Mr. Chamberlain on December 6th, 1894, will form 
a good starting point for our pursuit of this will-o’-the- 
Wisp. It was one of those “non-political” occasions 
so well adapted to a politician with a natural shrinking 
Irom using pressing social problems for party purposes. 
Though hampered by these delicate scruples, Mr. 
Chamberlain somehow managed to talk as much party 
politics as an ordinary man would have been satisfied 
with ata gathering of a distinctively party character. 
The quotation, well worn though it is, may be profit- 
ably made to do duty again. To appreciate it properly, 
it must be borne in mind that the Liberals were in 
power at the time, and that Mr. Chamberlain was 
addressing an audience composed of Friendly Society 
representatives, with party politics supposed to be 
tabooed. This is how he discoursed :— 


“IT should myself imagine that a great scheme of this kind 


[old-age pensions] should not be proposed to Parliament until 
some Chancellor of the Exchequer shall come who would have 
a surplus and not a deficit to deal with. . . . . My hopeis 
that, under another Administration, and under another 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom I will not name, we may 
return to a time of prosperity, to a period of surpluses, and my 
hope and belief is that these surpluses may be used in order to 
stimulate the provision of those old-age pensions which will do 
more,I believe, than anything else to secure the happiness of 
the working classes.” 
Could there be a clearer statement of the case? Passing 
by those delicate touches of the electioneerer about 
“another Administration ” and “ another Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,” so appropriate to a non-political 
gathering, Mr. Chamberlain laid down some weighty 
propositions. He affirmed the need and advantage of 
old-age pensions, rightly contended that they required 
money in the Treasury, and led his hearers to believe 
that a Tory Government would use any surpluses which 
might exist to bring them about. That is the profession 
of the chief election agent of the Tory party; let us see 
what the performance has been. 


Whether Mr. Chamberlain really places such a high 
estimate of the value to the workers of old-age pensions 
as his speech indicates may be open to doubt, but no 
one can challenge his argument that a reform of this 
magnitude must be associated with surpluses. Well, in 
1895, the first essential to giving effect to the promises 
of Tory candidates was obtained—a big, pliant majority 
in the House of Commons—and Sir William Harcourt 
left this Government the financial requisite, a huge 
surplus. Here, then, was a most favourable start. The 
people had returned the Tories to power with a large 
majority, trade was good, and a Liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer left behind him a balance to the good of 
over four millions, with a newly-tapped source of 
revenue in the Death Duties, of a permanent and 
increasing value. If ever a Ministry had the oppor- 
tunity to redeem election pledges it was the present one. 
The very conditions laid down by Mr. Chamberlain as 
necessary to establish national old-age pensions were in 
existence when he and his colleagues took office. One 
can imagine some poor agricultural labourer who had 
voted Tory in the hope of escaping the workhouse: by 
means of the old-age pensions so freely promised by the 
Tory candidate justifying his action, when he saw such 
a combination of favourable circumstances after the 
election of 1895. But he was doomed to a cruel disap- 
pointment. Let us see how the trick worked. 


Inheriting a substantial surplus from Sir William 
Harcourt, the first year of the Government showed a 
prosperous state of trade and a heavy balance to the 
good in the national finances—just Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conditions for old-age pensions. Were they introduced ? 
No. It was the English and Scotch landlords’ first turn 
to dip their hands in the Treasury. They marched off 
with a trifling 1} millions per year to help them to pay 
their rates. Thus the beginning was not very encourag- 
ing to the dupes of the Tories, but, no doubt, they 
thought this only a false start, to be corrected the 
following year. So they waited for 1897, which still 
maintained the high level of good trade:and handsome 
surpluses. Any old-age pensions ? No—parsons this 
time. Over three-quarters of a million was voted as an 
annual gift to sectarian schools, mainly Anglican, where 
in many cases the children are taught to despise 
Dissenters and repudiate Protestantism. Thus the 
vicarage and the manor-house kept up their old alliance, 
and both did well at the hands of their political friends. 
But the list of recipients of outdoor relief was by no 
means exhausted. In 1898 those self-denying patriots, 
the Irish landlords, were knocking at the doors of the 
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Treasury, and they had handed out to them £300,000 
per year as a bribe for not opposing the Irish Local 
Government Bill in the House of Lords. This relieved 
them of all rates for all time, and perhaps this kindly 
help to these poor distressed absentee Irish landlords 
will do something to console the Wiltshire labourer 
with 12s. per week for the missing old-age pension. 

Now, however, we come to a different state of 
affairs. The year 1899 had a deficit and not a surplus. 
Apart altogether from the South African war, the Tories, 
though they had reduced no taxes, repeated their 
familiar performance of bringing the country into debt. 
To avoid the legitimate consequences of this extrava- 
gance, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach raided the Sinking 
Fund to the extent of some two millions. This, then, 
was the year of deficit—and of old-age pensions. The 
moment the national finances revealed a balance on the 
wrong side, interest in Mr. Chamberlain’s pet subject at 
once revived. Whilst the Treasury was full the land- 
lords and parsons were bidden to the feast, but when it 
was empty then came the turn of the aged and weary 
toilers. Mr, Chamberlain remembered his working- 
class dupes, and they were generously given—a Com- 
mittee. The rich got hard cash ; the poor had given to 
them the glowing sympathy of Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
This treatment of the two classes is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the Tory party. 

The Queen’s Speech of this year appropriately 
ended the farce. It gravely told us that the present 
was not a propitious time for expenditure on such 
questions as old-age pensions. Of course it is not, and 
evidently there has not been a year when it has been 
opportune to fulfil promises solemnly made to the needy 
and aged. What a spectacle has presented itself to the 
poople, who have seen the wealthiest section of the 
nation fed out of State doles in the fat years, whilst the 
lowly ones have had lectures on thrift and self-respect, 
and now the lean years are here they are told of the 
impossibility of spending anything on such parochial 
matters as old-age pensions. Even when large deficits 
stared them in the face, this Government could find 
money to pay half the rates of a certain number of the 
Anglican clergy, many of whom enjoy comfortable 
incomes. 

No amount of rhetoric about the bravery of British 
soldiers—left, by the way, to die like sheep in pest- 
houses doing duty for hospitals—can alter the plain fact 
that Tory Cabinet Ministers have falsified the hopes they 
themselves raised in the minds of thousands of humble 
men. Marvellous prosperity has abounded and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had an overflowing 
Treasury, but not a single burden has been lightened for 
the workers. Surpluses have rolled in, but only the 
comparatively well-to-do have benefited by them. 
Surely this is a serious matter for the wage-earners of 
these islands, It is a heavy indictment of the present 
Government. We are still without a free breakfast- 
table, and, in spite of the handsome balances which 
have been declared, there has not been any attempt to 
obtain one. If in prosperous years the masses are to 
get no relief in taxation, it is quite certain that the 
periods of depression will press upon them heavily. 
Tory rule for five years has nothing to show but an 
enormous war debt. The privileged classes have had a 
liberal share of the surpluses, the deficits falling to the 
working classes. They will, indeed, be lacking in sound 
judgment if they allow the Tories to cover up these 
things by inflamed appeals to their passions and 
patriotism. 

This failure duping five years to give ¢ffect to their 


old-age pension promises, made in the plainest language 
and when votes depended upon them, is the great 
betrayal of the Tory party. They deliberately intro. 
duced this question into the election without any incite- 
ment from their opponents. It was not a counter-move 
rendered necessary by some bid for the support of the 
workers on similar grounds by the Liberals, but a care- 
fully chosen master-stroke of electioneering policy. 
Admittedly provision for old age on anything like an 
adequate scale forms a problem of considerable difficulty, 
but Mr. Chamberlain treated it as one of those ordinary 
political topics which require little more than willing. 
ness on the part of the Government of the day to deal 
with it, always provided that the national finances were 
prosperous. To thus play with the necessities of the 
aged, to raise hopes which no serious effort has been 
made to realise, is to mock the poverty of the most 
helpless in the nation and to trifle with the democracy 
as a whole. 


Of course, old-age pensions do not exhaust the 
social questions which have been neglected by the 
Tories, and they have only been used in this article as 
affording a telling example of the profligacy of Tory 
election promises. So far from the war in South Africa 
offering any excuse for this abandonment of electoral 
pledges, it renders the task of redeeming them, either 
by a Liberal or a Tory Government, more remote and 
difficult. To enable Outlanders to get supreme control 
of a country in which, for the most part, they only lived 
to make a fortune as quickly as possible the nation has 
been committed to an enormous burden of expenditure, 
the bulk of which must be paid by the very people who 
have been so grossly deceived with respect to old-age 
pensions. What could not be spared for British citizens 
has been given in copious abundance to a gang of inter- 
national financiers. They have had the life’s blood of 
the nation’s sons and million after million of treasure 
earned by the toilers in mill and mine, in factory and on 
farm, to prosecute a war which would never have taken 
place but for the gold-mines in the Transvaal and for 
the restrictions placed by the Boers upon the employ- 
ment of Kaffirs. Truly, the cry of cheap labour in the 
mines, already raised by the Stock Exchange patriots, 
should convince the workers of the bad bargain they 
made when they returned to power a party whose leaders, 
profusely promising to provide for the aged, have left us 
as their legacy a disastrous war and heavier burdens for 
the people to bear. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


[The letter appended has been forwarded to us by 
Mr. Channing.—Eb. THE SPEAKER. ] 


The Grange, Toronto, 
August 4th, 1900. 


My dear Channing— 

There has been sent me for signature a protest 
against “the drastic form of settlement in South Africa 
put forward by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain ”"— 
in other words, against the annexation of the two South 
African Republics. I do not sign, regarding all pro- 
tests as hopeless. From the beginning of the war ! 
have never doubted either that the Empire would 
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conquer or that annexation was the aim and the 
inevitable result. 


The ostensible object of the war was to enforce 
the concession of the franchise to British subjects 
resident in the Transvaal, from whom it was said to be 
wrongfully withheld. How could British subjects be 
supposed to have the right to the franchise in a State 
which was not British, and was distinctly treated as not 
British in the trial of the Jameson raiders? What could 
make it the duty of Great Britain to interfere with the 
political institutions of a commonwealth to which, in 
regard to its internal affairs, complete self-government 
had been guaranteed? Of these “British subjects” 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, apparently a trustworthy authority, 
tells us a very large and specially influential portion are 
German or Russian Jews, like Palmerston’s “ British 
subject” and civis Romanus Don Pacifico, of sinister 
memory ; while their golden city is described by the 
same witness as “one of the most terrible haunts of 
greed, gambling, and every form of depravity which the 
world has ever seen.” War would scarcely have been 
made to force political power into such hands. The 
question of the franchise, however, with a little patience 
would surely have settled itself; as the Outlanders 
increased in numbers and wealth, they would probably 
have won their way to representation. Hesitation on 
the part of the Boers to grant the franchise might have 
been pardoned, since the vote, as the history of the 
Jameson Raid clearly showed, would have been used to 
subvert the independence of the State. 


The destruction of the South African Republics 
and the annexation of their territory with its mines 
were the real objects of the war. These having been 
gained, the conquerors will not be induced by any 
protests to resign them. The party of annexation has 
on its side a great majority in Parliament and a torrent 
of national passion, swelled by desire of revenge for 
Majuba Hill. The tidings of the Alma, of Inkerman, of 
the fall of Sebastopol, were received with no such 
orgie of exultation as those of the victory over this 
handful of untrained Boers. Nor did the party fury at 
the time of the Crimean War display itself in such 
outrages as those by which the war party on this occa- 
sion has been breaking the ties of fellow-citizenship 
while it shouted for the unity of the Empire. Most 
heartily do I as a true Englishman—valuing, above all 
things, the honour of the country, and believing that her 
greatness is inseparable from justice—wish that. the 
whole story could be blotted out of remembrance. But 
the struggle is over, and no protests will avail to turn 
the conqueror from his mark. 


On the other hand it is difficult to see what Liberals 
can gain by following the advice of those who bid them 
creep under the mantle of Jingoism and call themselves 
Liberal Imperialists. Imperialism—prefix to it what 
epithet you will—is the contrary of Nationalism and the 
denial of faith in the family of nations. Why despair 
ofa change in public sentiment? Is South Africa, at 
an enormous expense of money and blood, devastated, 
sown with the seeds of lasting discord and saddled with 
political helotage, so brilliant an achievement of Jingo 
statesmanship that its spell must endure for ever? Will 
the universal odium which Jingoism is contracting for 
the country, and which is breeding fear not only ot war 
but of invasion, for ever seem safe as well as flattering 
to a nation which subsists by manufactures and com- 
merce, which imports its raw materials, which depends 
for its food upon foreign supply, and has enormous 
investments abroad? A tidal wave of Jingoism is now 
flowing ; but I am old enough to have stood more than 
once with my political friends on the dry shore where a 
tidal wave had been. 


Yours most truly, 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 


MR. BIRRELL AND HIS VOTE ON MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S SALARY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Mr. Birrell’s apologia in your last issue is a most 
interesting statement, but to a plain man without eleven years of 
Parliamentary experience there is one issue it does not make 
clear—the issue of how the unity of the party may be helped 
by a member refusing to follow his leader and by voting for 
the Government. Why could not Mr. Birrell have abstained 
from voting? He is concerned with the intention of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. Would it have been such a very difficult 
thing to have been so concerned with the intention of Mr. 
Chamberlain as illustrated by his hard and merciless speech as 
to vote for areduction of his salary ? 

Mr. Birrell refers to the Liberal Publication Department, 
of which he is the chairman and for which as a member of 
the Federation Committee I suppose I have some small share 
of responsibility. In its April issue of The Liberal Magazine I 
read over the initials “ A. B.” “the Tory Press notwithstand- 
ing, Nottingham made for Unity.” Further on in the same 
issue is the letter of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, which 
concludes, “ I would call upon all loyal Liberals to strive for 
unity, and they will soon discover and prove to the world that 
on all main issues of public policy, abroad as well as at home, 
the great mass of us are substantially agreed ;” and to this 
conclusion is added the editorial note—“ Liberals will, we are 
sure, take care that this appeal for unity does not fall on deaf 
ears.” Are Mr. Birrell's ears deaf? and will he tell us how 
leaving your Leader in the lurch and voting for the Govern- 
ment makes for unity? 


Faithfully yours, 


FRANK WRIGHT. 
180, Brearley Street, Birmingham, 
August 15, 1goo, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR—Mr. Augustine Birrell accuses Mr. Courtney, in your 
last issue, of stating that “to make use of our final victory to 
destroy the sfalus quo ante bellum is a blunder and a crime.’ 
I do not think Mr. Courtney ever said that. Every one in 
England wanted the sfatus quo destroyed. Mr. Courtney and 
his followers wished to see Uitlanders receive the franchise 
sooner, armaments reduced, reforms brought forward. Such 
a destruction of the sfafus quo could have been had by arbi- 
tration, but from Government. 

To use our final victory to take other people’s land seems 
to Mr. Courtney and his followers a dishonourable course, 
which will bring no lasting peace :— 

“Ce sont la jeux de princes, 
On respecte un moulin, on vole une province.” 
F. W. AVELING. 
Christ's College, Blackheath, S.E. 


THE WHITE LIST OF THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR 
PARTY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—The little paper the Labour Leader is probably not 
much read by SPEAKER readers ; it has some marked faults 
and failings, but there is an honesty of tone about it which 
should recommend it. It represents the views of many 
Socialists and members of the Independent Labour Party, 
whose minds are now agitated by a question as to what should 
be their attitude towards other than Socialist and Labour 
candidates at the next election, An article last week advocates 
that a white list should be made. It says, of course, there is 
one class of candidates whom the party is bound to support— 
those put forward by Trade Unionists or Co-operators and 
endorsed by the Committee of the United Labour Party. But 
there is another class wiose case, the writer says, is worth 
considering :— 

“ There are in Parliament a small remnant of men who have 
steadfastly opposed the war and all that pertains to it.” 
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Continuing, the article says that to support such men— 

“Would prove that on occasion we can discriminate, and are 
not driven by an unreasoning hostility to oppose everything 
which is not branded by our special brand. It might also be 
the means of adding one more element to the slowly uniting 
forces of Democracy by bringing into line those Radicals who 
are with us in all but name, but who remain outside the Socialist 
movement under the mistaken impression we are mere 
wreckers, and nothing more.” 

Is it too much to hope that this conciliatory advance may be 
met in a friendly spirit by many Radicals? I give one more 
extract from the article, words which Radicals who would 
carry the best of the working men with them would do well 
to re-echo warmly— 

“ Honest conviction and the courage to stand for truth at 
great odds are qualities of far more importance to the cause 
of progress than mere lip agreement in pronouncing some 
party shibboleth.” 


Yours, &c., 


A MIDDLE-AGED PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In last week’s SPEAKER “L. F.,” in his review of 
“Labour in America,” says that he is “unable to explain the 
inner meaning of ‘the Debs faction.’” 

Debs is the surname of a labour leader, and if I mistake 
not he was the chairman of either the whole labour organisa- 
tion in America or of the railway workers at the time of the 
disastrous railway strike against the tyranny of Pullman in 
1894. 

Very truly, 
A CALIFORNIAN. 
Bournemouth, August 7, 1900. 





VERSE, 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Before the beginning of lands and kings, 
Before the beginning of thrones, 

Did we not bargain for bitter things, 
And pay a price for the stones? 


False we grew in the house of peace, 
Small in the days of pride ; 

Only never of war we cease : 
Never of death we died. 


Stones that shatter and blades that shine 
And hate of men made mad, 

These were ever our meat and wine— 
Let us eat and drink and be glad. 


Though we fought from a broken wreck, 
Though they were banded thus, 

He that trod on Napoleon’s neck 
Could not tread upon us. 


What if again be dark and drouth? 
What if the dogs have bayed ? 

We that laughed in the lion’s mouth— 
Why should we be afraid ? 


Before the beginning of lands and kings, 
Before the beginning of thrones, 

Did we not bargain for bilter things, 
And pay a price for the stones? 

The old wounds burn. Hail to the hour! 
Hail to the Feast of Cain! 

When they have thrones and rods and power 
And we our youth again. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


REVIEWS, 


LEXICON TOTIUS ANGLICITATIS. 


(The Romanes Lecture for 1900.) THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLIsH 
LEXICOGRAPHY. By James A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D, 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 

A New ENGLIsH DiIcTIONARY, ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Edited 
by James A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D. Oxford : at the Clarendon 
Press. London: Henry Frowde. 

Gradely-Greement (Vol. IV.), by Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A, 
Oxon. 

In-Infer (Vol. V.), by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 

Inferable-Inpushing (Vol. V.), by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 


Dr. Murray’s luminous and, in parts, lively account of 
English lexicography makes it plain that the new model 
English dictionary does not merely crown a long series 
of efforts in the same direction. Its lineal ancestor is 
without doubt the glossary, the collection of glosses or 
casual interpretations in the vernacular or in easy Latin, 
appended by the clerkly barbarian to troublesome words 
as they occurred in his reading of Latin authors, 
Thence sprang vocabularies, Latin-English and English- 
Latin, and, Latin having ceased to supply a common 
medium of international intercourse, vocabularies of 
English with a modern Continental language. By the 
end of the sixteenth century the new learning had 
begotten so many thousands of ink-horn words that 
Englishmen began to feel the want of a guide to their 
own literary tongue: it was the moment for Tables 
Alphabeticall, and lists of hard words under a score of 
picturesque titles besides, to come into being. Henry 
Cockeram first applied the name of Dictionary toa work 
of this sort in the year 1623 ; but the first scholar who 
gave form to the notion that an English dictionary 
should contain all English words was Johnson’s famous 
predecessor, Nathaniel Bailey. To the ancient practical 
object—the explanation of hard words—Bailey added 
the scholarly ambition of tracing their origin. 

With Johnson lexicography discovered yet another 
function, one which dictionaries of foreign languages 
were already striving to fulfil. Johnson’s great work— 
perhaps the one dictionary in the world that is a work 
of literature—was conceived with the hope of fixing the 
norm of good English for ever ; and if he soon ceased 
to flatter himself that it was possible to stay the natural 
growth of the language, his intention of setting up a 
permanent standard never wavered: it dictated his 
choice of illustrations from the best writers (those of his 
own time generally excepted), and inspired the slave of 
science “doomed only to remove rubbish and clear 
obstruction from the paths through which learning and 
genius press forward to conquest and glory” with the 
pride of a reformer assailing the “ corruptions of ignor- 
ance, and caprices of innovation.” Lexicography in 
the nineteenth century has not been content to remedy 
the defects of Johnson’s dictionary without modifying 
his conception. To supplement Johnson by carrying 
the language a little further back, by including some 
thousands of words current in the Jast three centuries 
which he had overlooked, by multiplying and verifying 
quotations, by attempting a systematic indication ot the 
Orthoepy, above all by elaborating that part of his 
scheme which aimed at “deducing words from their 
originals,’ was the task of all the learned men, 
American and English, who made dictionaries before 
Dean Trench appealed to the Philological Society to 
undertake a really complete historical supplement to all 
works of the kind existing. The result of that appeal is 
the Oxford English Dictionary, which 

“ seeks not merely to record every word that has been used 
in the language for the last 800 years, with its written form and 
signification, and the pronunciation of the current words, but to 
furnish a biography of each word, giving as nearly as possible 
the date of its birth or first known appearance, and, in the case 


of an obsolete word or sense, of its last appearance, the source 
from which it was actually derived, the form and sense with 
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which it entered the language or is first found in it, and the 
successive changes of form and developments of sense which it 
has since undergone.” 

The completeness of this extraordinary undertaking 
implies, of course, the abandonment of the Johnsonian 
conception; here there is no question of good or ill 
usage, and that is why the dictionary, invaluable as it is 
to scholars, must necessarily be a stumbling-block to 
all who, in the simplicity of their hearts, open any of 
its volumes in hopes of discovering whether a word is 
properly or improperly applied. The quotations, you 
will say, ought to suffice. But unfortunately we are not 
all familiar with all the writers quoted, nor able to 
judge of their authority merely by their names and 
dates. Who are we that we should use the word 
inidoneily because it appeared in the Church Times in 
1894; or decide for or against graphiology, employed in 
one sense by Lady Lytton and in another by the Daily 
Telegraph? Individualic may be an excellent word, but 
one may never have heard of J. Gilchrist, who used it in 
1824. The Medical News and the British Medical 
Fournal call a person unfit for an operation inoperable ; 
are they justified in doing so? And what is to be said 
of the forms inopportunism (the Manchester Examiner) 
and inopportunist (the Daily News and others)? One can- 
not help feeling, as one turns the pages of this great 
dictionary, that there are more laborious means of win- 
ning immortality than inventing nonce-words under, 
say, the letter T. 

The double-section “in-infer” appeared in April, 
the twosections “ gradely-greement,” “ inferable-inpush,” 
in July. Mr. Bradley has not yet quite caught up with 
H; a double section apparently wili fill the gap. His 
last contribution contains a few words of unusual 
interest. 

There is a very learned and instructive article on 
grammar, a word which has passed through many phases 
of meaning. Its immediate adoption from the French 
is certain; but the derivation of the French is not abso- 
lutely clear. Mr. Bradley’s note calls it “ an irregular 
semi-popular adoption ” from grammatica, and compares 
the old French mire, artimaire. Littré would not accept 
grammatica as the original, and there is something to be 
said for gramma + aria. There is no doubt mire is 
medicum (miére is said to survive in Guernsey); but 
arlem magicam gave arlimage and arlimai, and it is quite 
likely arlimaire is simply the latter form with the suffix 
-aria. Our glamour and gramarye, like the French 
grimoire, are corruptions due to the notion that Latin 
included astrology and witchcraft. Ommne ignolum pro 
malefico. Grate isa curious word. Mr. Bradley derives 
it ultimately from the Latin word cratem. In French 
grate (=hurdle) seems only to occur once, in Aimé’s 
Ystoire de li Normant. Cratem is unsatistactory: we 
would have expected cret or gret (gré, grez). Is it too 
fantastical to connect grale with gralier, Low Latin 
cralare, O.H.G. chrazon ? Grampus has several forms, 
some of which keep closer to the Old French graspcis, 
&rapois or craspois, “ Craspois, c’est baleine salee,” says 
the old Ménagier. It is supposed to be crassum piscem, 
but this is not quite certain. The word seems to have 
meant anything from a whale to aseal. Perhaps the 
most unexpected etymology in this section is that of 
the word gravy. It _—_ to be identical in its first 
sense with the Old French grané (cf. grain, grenade), 
sometimes printed grané, but never so spelt in manu- 
script. “In the present state of the evidence,” says 
Mr. Bradley, “ the most probable conclusion is that the 
O.F, grané was early misread as gravé, and in that form 
became current as a term of English cookery.” 

In the double and single sections of I. there are not 
many words offering etymological peculiarities. Nearly 
all are of Latin origin or derivation, and the chief diffi- 
culty has been to decide, in a great number of cases, 
whether French was the immediate source. The origin 
of ingot is still obscure. Dr. Murray does not think it 
worth while to mention the old-fashioned etymology 
in + gel. Littré supposed the French /Jingot came 


from the English word (the article becoming incor- 
porated), but did not regard Jingua as an impossible 
source. On the other hand our word may be the French 
lingot (the 1 being mistaken for the article), though Jingot 
is not apparently found so early as ingot in Chaucer, 
who used it in the sense of a mould. Ink is the old 
French enque (cf. Sicilian inga), which represented the 
Greek fyxaverov stressed as in Greek ; while the Italian 
inchiosiro keeps the Latin stress. Inch, the Latin uncia, 
is a pre-Norman adaptation. 

Among the many important articles in these sections 
attention should be called to the masterly historical 
treatment of such words as the adverb indeed, the 
adjectives inhuman and inhumane, the substantives index 
(with a lucid explanation of its ecclesiastical use), inden- 
lure, innuendo, and inn. The article on the last word 
is particularly interesting, as Dr. Murray gives a quantity 
of new information about the inns at the Universities, 
the Inns of Court, and Inns of Chancery ; and those on 
individual and the notable verb inform are models of 
method. Ingenuity, an abstract substantive serving a 
double use, is so much more generally employed in 
connection with the adjective ingenious (confused with 
ingenuous in the seventeenth century) that ingenuousness 
is now indispensable : ingeniosily never throve. Gram- 
marians will read with attention all that Dr. Murray 
has to say about the suffix -ing (-ung), which from 
forming abstract nouns of action came to supply verbal 
substantives of all sorts, and attributives to other sub- 
stantives, and to develop a gerundial use (quite peculiar 
to our language) which retains only one feature 
of the verbal substantive—that of admitting of a 
preceding possessive case. The article on the other 
-ing, the suffix of the present participle and of adjectives 
thence derived, is also illuminating. It is a fact not 
commonly appreciated by Southrons that the par- 
ticiple and the verbal substantive are still perfectly 
separate in Northern speech. Of the phonetic confusion 
of the two forms in the South and its indirect results, 
Dr. Murray observes :— 

“The fact that the forms had, by the 14 c., become identical 
may have been a factor in the development of the compound 
gerundial forms, being made, having made, &c.” 

And the identity probably shortened the process by 
which the verbal substantive, preceded by on or an, 
was replaced by the participle in the construction 
“the house was building,” “while this was doing.” 
The cumbrous exact present and imperfect passive to 
which that construction began to yield about a century 
ago, or even less, were no doubt the invention of 
pedagogues. There are even yet, I hope, a few people 
who prefer to avoid “ the boy was being beaten.” 


F. Y. E. 





“A CITATION OF MASTER WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.” 


SHAKESPEARE THE MAN. By Goldwin Smith. Toronto : George 
N. Morang and Co. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH is not of Matthew Arnold’s opinion. 
“ Others abide our question, thou art free,” wrote that 
fearless critic ; but Mr. Goldwin Smith is of an even 
stouter courage. Few characters or institutions have 
escaped Mr. Goldwin Smith’s question; and in his 
“extreme old age” (to quote his own description of 
himself) he has not hesitated to bring up Shakespeare 
for examination. His method of investigation raises 
one of the most delicate and difficult of all literary 
problems. How far can we detach the utterances of 
the dramatist from their dramatic setting ; how far can 
we say “ That is er a bit of character-drawing, but 
this is the poet himself speaking” ? The Greek theatre 
allotted a special and separate medium for the expres- 
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sion of the poet’s own opinions, It is to their choruses 
that we go for the personal thoughts of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. Unfortunately, however, the Elizabethan 
drama had no such device ; there is no marginal direc- 
tion to show us how much is in character and how 
much is the clear expression of the poet’s self. To 
distinguish in this matter for ourselves we must clearly 
formulate our conception of the character in question, 
and then treat as asides of the poet all passages which 
do not in our judgment suit or develop the character 
as we have conceived it. The arbitrary nature of such 
a proceeding is obvious enough; it is a dangerous 
method, and it starts from a felilio principii. For to 
attain our conception of a character we must take 
together all the utterances ascribed to it, and out of them 
construct a homogeneous and consistent picture ; but 
having done so we turn back and declare that some of the 
passages which helped, or should have helped, us to con- 
struct our picture must be thrust aside as being out of 
keeping with it. This however is not, as it at first sight 
appears, an insuperable difficulty ; for there are some 
passages so salient, so detached, so evidently straight 
utterances on matters of human import, that we at once 
put them aside in our estimation ot character and treat 
them as the personal opinions of the poet. So long as 
interpretation is confined to these unmistakable cases 
there is little danger of error ; but once we endeavour 
to reanimate the poet from sidehints, dubious references, 
occasional allusions and passages which may express his 
own views, then we are plunged in helpless uncertainty. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has reprinted some of these familiar 
and self-evident deliverances of the poet, the great 
attack on democracy which was quoted by that fine old 
Tory, Sir Francis Doyle, to prove that Shakespeare 
belonged to “the stupid party,” the fierce invective 
against sottishness, and the glorious eulogy of England 
which we might know better in these days of flaming 
patriotism. But when he passes to more subtle inferences 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is at once on doubtful ground. Are 
we really to believe that Shakespeare knew Horace 
because they have one or two stock poetic similes in 
common? Are the mention of Giulio Romano and the 
epithet “ old” applied to Verona sufficient proof that he 
had visited Italy ? George Borrow in one of his magni- 
ficent rhetorical outbursts uses “old Rome” as a refrain. 
The epithet is equally appropriate. Are we then to 
conclude that Lavengro had travelled in Italy without 
telling us anything of it? To describe a second-rate 
painter as a great sculptor does not point to any personal 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of Italian art. At 
times Mr. Goldwin Smith has, in our judgment, fallen 
into the trap already discussed and mistaken a dramatic 
utterance for a personal opinion. Shakespeare loved to 
draw the character of “the Patriot King,” and amongst 
his gallery of Royal portraits is that of King John reject- 
ing the insolent claims of the Papal Legate. It is a fine 
dramatic moment, suited to stir the pulses of Elizabethan 
England, and affording a rare opportunity to the poet, 
who was at once a subtle courtier and an ardent lover 
of his country and histimes. The ardent words of King 
John are evidently dramatic, and they do not afford any 
proof that Shakespeare was not a Roman Catholic, 
although it is in all conscience improbable enough that 
he was so. The truth is that the better the dramatist 
the more dangerous it is to assert that any statement, 
merely because of its vigour and vehemence, represents 
the poet and not the character ; so long as they are in 
keeping, the vigour and vehemence are a testimony not 
to the poet’s own convictions, but to his dramatic skill. 
The two main qualities of genius are that it is 
many-sided, and by our methods incalculable. It is 
genius to see a matter from many points of view, to 
appreciate both sides of a controversy. A careful search 
through Shakespeare would discover for the partisan 
of any cause passages tending to confirm his argument ; 
of this ability to understand and express both sides of 
a question, Mr. Goldwin Smith has given instances. 
Shakespeare abuses democracy, but is tender to the 





suffering poor; glorifies war, but points out its misery 
and folly ; inveighs against the Papal Legate, but esteems 
and honours the Friar. Genius is incalculable ; it knows 
and understands without learning. Shakespeare at the 
best had “little Latin ;” yet he has given us the truest 
and most convincing portrait of Czsar; he probably 
had no Italian, and yet he can draw a wonderful picture 
of the brawls, the energy and the passion which marked 
the life of Italian towns in the cinque cento. 

Despite all these difficulties, we are of Walter 
Bagehot’s opinion that it is perfectly possible to know 
“Shakespeare the man,” and with Mr. Goldwin Smith 
in believing that it is through his work and not through 
antiquarian research that we must so learn to know him. 
It is impossible in our belief, as we have already indi- 
cated, to deduce from the plays any certain inference as 
to the less important points in Shakespeare’s character, 
his knowledge of the classics, his travels, his married 
life, or his attitude to the contending creeds of his time. 
We can, however, see and feel in broad outline his 
essential qualities, his noble ideal of womanhood, his 
deep moral insight, his philosophic instinct, and—most 
clearly of all—his intense national patriotism. The last 
is, perhaps, the most striking element in Shakespeare ; 
for after all he was of his age, and expresses in poetry 
what Drake had already put into action, and Hobbes 
was afterwards to theorise in speculation. The sense of 
national unity was then young in the world; the city- 
state, the empire, and the idea of Christendom had 
previously constituted the citizenship of man; and it is 
this national patriotism, broader than the city-state, 
and stronger, more genuine than Imperialism, which 
Shakespeare realised so fully as, perhaps, the noblest 
devotion of which mankind is capable. 


A. C. M. 





THE CHRONICLES OF A COUNTY BOROUGH. 


CarpirF Recorps. Vols. 1. and II. Edited by J. Hobson Matthews, 
Archivist to the Corporation. Cardiff and London (London : 
Sotheran and Co.). 


AFTER two years, the Cardiff authorities have given us 
the second volume of their Records, and made it 
possible to complete in the rough the historical picture 
of the older life of the town. One needs perhaps to 
know as an old acquaintance something of the spirit of 
the place, and the mingled airs of tradition and immense 
new vitality that one finds in its midst, to deal with its 
Rolls, files, Chantrey certificates and the rest as they 
deserve. Then even petty details may assist one to 
establish what may be called the temperament of the 
place. For here is a community which, after knowing 
itself for centuries as a rather sleepy little Welsh 
county borough, woke up not so long ago to find itself 
a famous sea-port and, in other than an ecclesiastical 
sense, a great city. And whether one is a citizen or not, 
the contrast between the old town and the new gives 
more than a gossip’s interest to the days when there 
were “ pyrats” (pirates, i.e.) at Penarth or Mary Rees 
went “to milk the sheep” in a field where the streets 
stand now. 

A bold factor in Welsh history, Cardiff gets its 
medizeval importance from the powers of its castle and 
those lords, from Robert Fitz Hamon onwards, who con- 
trolled its civil and manorial affairs. The De Clares and 
the De Spencers played very striking parts in their time 
among those holding the ancient lordship marches ot 
Glamorgan, which in the thirteenth century was not so 
extensive as the present county, and which then too 
was menaced by the tributary hill lordships in the hands 
ol Welsh chieftains. Some of these lordships were 
held on a very slight tenure, their lords paying only a 
heriot of a horse and arms at death. When the story 
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reaches the second Gilbert de Clare, Gilbert “ the Red,” 
his officers are found in charge however of three of the 
Welsh lordships. But this transfer does not destroy 
their old Welsh laws and tribal traditionary usages, 
whose persistence in these cases was extraordinary. 
It was the same Gilbert de Clare, we note, who built 
the outlying castles, Caerphilly and Morlais. He built 
Castell Coch too, where the present Lord Bute grows 
the grapes for the Welsh wine of that brand. This wine 
is costly, we may add, and exceedingly full-bodied 
because of the Norman blood once spilt on the ground 
where the vineyards are now. But Castell Coch wine 
is a nineteenth century product, and it was not until the 
first quarter of the same century that the borough of 
Cardiff succeeded in growing its liberty tree and dis- 
engaging itself from the strong arm of Cardiff Castle. 
This was largely due to the sturdy interpellations of Mr. 
Town Clerk Wood, who was the local pilot of the move- 
ment which at length gave towns like Cardiff their new 
charter of liberties in the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. The chapter in the second 
volume giving his Memoranda for the years 1824 and 
1825 provides in their category a particularly notable 
document. The Castellan of Cardiff was for a long period 
theactual mayor of the town, and upto George the Fourth’s 
time the corporation were very much the creatures of the 
castle, which naturally did not overrate the independ- 
ence of the town that it controlled. The fifth case stated 
in these Memoranda opens with a delightful little 
comedy of a hatter, a toll collector, and sundry 
constables. The hatter, one William Stanley, sold his 
hats at a stall in the market-place. One Christmas 
(1823) the collector suddenly demanded 4d. for Castle- 
cum-Corporation dues, on his standing. The bold 
hatter declined to pay either on that day or the follow- 
ing ones ; and every day the constables seized one of 
his hats. A Welsh hat at that time was no common 
article of dress. It was made of beaver, the typical 
Welshwoman’s hat of tradition, handed on from mother 
to daughter ; and it cost money. But the hatter held 
his ground, despite the sacrifice of a hat a day, and he 
seems to have won in the end. When we have made 
our bow to the hill lords who fought long before for 
the liberties of the hills, let us take off our hats to 
William Stanley, hatter, who fought his fourpenny 
battle for the liberties of the borough. 

To Town Clerk Wood’s memoranda succeeds a 
series of “ Calendar Rolls and Gaol Files,” which are full 
of the humours and petty terrors of history. In the reign 
of Philip and Mary, in 1555, we are given a glimpse of 
“ Weast-streete ” at three o’clock one July afternoon ; 
and of a certain gentleman, “ Thomas Avane of Peter- 
stone,” beset by a rabble of tailors and yeomen, armed 
with swords and rapiers, and stabbed to death ; from 
which we gather, in passing, that the price of a sword 
at that time was 2s. 8d., and of a rapier 2s. In 1564, 
Gwenllian Morgan and another spinster are “sentenced 
to be burnt for murder and treason.” In 1576 the 
prosecutions of the “recusants” begin, long to continue ; 
until indeed scores of them are thrown into gaol, in 
nany cases to die of the pestilent gaol-fever which 
flourished in its cells. We hear of the prisoners in 
Cardiff gaol dying in batches of ten, fourteen, twenty- 
one. A hundred years later, and we read of the 
gruesome execution for high treason of two priests, 
Philip Evans and John Lloyd, who were first dragged 
on hurdles, then half-hung, cut down alive and while 
still living disembowelled and dismembered. One of 
the witnesses against Philip Evans was Mayne Trott, 
formerly “Court Dwarf to the Kings of Spain and 
England.” He was a notorious priest-hunter, and 
treacherously succeeded in doing yet another victim to 
death, at Usk, in this year of 1679. Soon afterwards he 
fell dead in a London street, an overtaking in which the 
Catholics of the time read the stroke of heaven. 

In another file we come upon a presentment, 
which reads more plaintively than was intended, of a 
certain unhappy Joan Powell, who “hath not any lands, 


nor can give a reason in what manner she useth to gain 
her livelihood,” and who is sentenced thereupon to be 
“ flogged and branded” as a vagrant. How often after- 
wards did poor Joan Powell, striving against fate and 
the busybodies, try to hide her hand as she went her 
ways in Carniff ? And hers is only one of many forlorn 
cases of the kind. In the matter of witches and sorcery, 
these Records are, if anything, a little disappointing. In 
1588 the town bailies were arraigned for “ permitting 
sorcerers ;” but the only real addition to one’s store of 
folk-lore in this branch is the citation of one John Price, 
who (one fears for other than psychical ends) threatened to 
conjure up a spirit called “the Bully Dean,” wherewith 
to terrify a young maid in a garden. But John Price, 
for pleasant ruffianliness, is not for a moment to be 
compared with a Cornish hero described in the “ Custom 
House Records,” under date 1735. The Custom House 
Officers are warned to keep a watch for him, as one who 
has “ committed sev' Murders and other most Notorious 
Violances ;” and for their better guidance his portrait is 
thus displayed :— 

“He is about 40 Years of Age, a large Bond Man, about 6 
foot high, inclinable to be fat. Hasa sallow complection, stoops 
in his shoulders, and has an Awkward Clownish Gate and way 
of Talking with a Remarkable Grin. He wore when he went 
away aperuke. But his Hair was prety long under it.” 

As for the bones of history, these Records are, 
without a doubt, to be counted on for much more than 
local evidence. The fine set of municipal charters, 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries, the Star 
Chamber proceedings, and Ministers’ accounts, in the 
first volume alone, bring to light a very interesting aud 
important contribution to our knowledge of ancient 
borough life. The chronicle they go to provide is, as 
was said, one, moreover, with a vigorous modern con- 
tinuation to it. Mr. Hobson Matthews, as chronicler, 
has done his spiriting with art and, we judge, with that 
gentlemanly feeling for vellum and its niceties which 
comes of the antiquarian’s true temper. He has been 
well abetted by his fellow workers, too, with pen and 
pencil—Mr. Stuart Corbet, Mr. Ballinger, Mr. Sant, and 
others. 


E. R. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND HERTZIAN Waves. By S. R. 
Bottone. London: Whittaker. 


OvR experiences are a row of mental pegs on which we 
hang our new notions. Where there is no suitable peg 
for it, an idea slips away very easily, and we are all too 
likely to try to learn by means of analogies. This is the 
lazy way. Instead of hammering in fresh pegs, which 
is one hard function of education, we use an old one. 
Thus we get to think of a steady current in a wire as a 
stream of water in a pipe, which is wrong in many ways, 
notably when a current flows in a circuit, and water does 
not. Many teachers of the elements have used this 
simile, but a book on Hertz waves and wireless tele- 
graphy, which is nothing if not up-to-date, should avoid 
it, unless with the purpose of showing where it fails. 
On the other hand, there are forms of scientific 
expression which, because they are often repeated, are 
willingly accepted by the lay mind. Among these is the 
notion that sound is a series of air waves which start 
from the lip of a bell, or from the rush of air out of (and 
into) a gun, It takes a few, e¢.g., four such waves to 
cause hearing by varying the pressure on a distant ear 
drum. This is the oldest form of wireless telegraphy 
which strangely resembles the newest. Any electric 
spark, such as is caused by switching off a lamp, results 
in a group of rapid waves rather like a discordant 
shriek in the ether. It is made noticeable to us ata 
distance by an ear, called by Lodge a coherer, in. which 
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two metal scraps, close together, come yet closer into 
contact when there is an oscillation of their relative 
electric pressures, 

To send the shriek-signal far, we must make it as 
loud as we can, we must improve the ear, say, by a 
repeater, and if there is a good vehicle for the waves at 
hand, use it also. We have done all this; a coil and 
brass knobs give a “loud” spark, not necessarily 
making a noise, but giving a sudden disruption of the 
air and therefore a vigorous ether wave; our most 
recent improvements of the “ear” of the system are the 
silver-nickel coherer, relay, and especially the choking 
coils of Marconi’s arrangement, and lastly the earth’s 
surface is the vehicle which apparently conveys the 
wave to the greatest distances when used in conjunction 
with a tall wire. Its tallness must be greater for greater 
distances, and in this we find a warning to quit our 
simile of sound waves which, though they travel readily 
along the hard surface of the earth, require nothing com- 
parable to the tall wires or “ antennae.” 

Nevertheless, the difficulty of focussing the shriek- 
signals on a particular listening coherer can be gathered 
from the thought that the surface of the earth all round 
the emitting spark is used in wireless telegraphy except 
over distances which are very short compared to 
Marconi’s 80 miles. It is only over these short 
distances that the earth can be dispensed with and a 
somewhat unsatisfactory concentrated beam of vibra- 
tions obtained, 

Now let us turn to Messrs. Whittaker’s publication. 

Sometimes a stupid man is a good teacher, not 
only because he avoids pregnant half phrases which lead 
him nowhere and puzzle a beginner, but because he has 
learnt when an analogy leads him too far. This book 
is not remarkable for the pregnant phrase, the lucid 
teaching, or the happy simile. It is carelessly written ; 
more so than most books intended for what the author 
calls “ enthusiastic amateurs.” 

Eight lines on page 12 are repeated by sixteen lines 
on page 36 without any appreciable change of phrase- 
ology beyond the introduction of the elegant word 
“higgledy-piggledy ” and a feeble simile about soldiers 
“falling in,” five lines on page 14 are repeated almost 
verbatim on page 31 ; page 37 repeats pages 21 and 22, 
and the contents of these reappear on page 39 for the 
third time, and again with the slight addition of a relay 
for the fourth time on page 44. 

Repelita placent may be the excuse of a writer coram 
populo, but this is no excuse for the absence of letters on 
diagrams to which the text refers with A, B, C, D, and 
G, as on page 44 and F, on page 35, or D, which is 
placed wrongly in fig 6, or for phrases giving such a 
misleading suggestion as “causing a Hertz wave to 
strike the balls and set up” a spark. It is not essential 
that the balls should be “ struck” to get resonance from 
a Hertz resonator. 

“ The discharge should be clean and snappy, /evce it is well 
to insulate carefully the oscillator plates” 

suggests that carefully insulating the plates would secure 
a good oscillating spark without regard to the ratio of 
capacity to self-induction and resistance which is the 
essential consideration in the sparking circuit. The 
use of self-induction is ignored, though it is easy to 
make and is important in Marconi’s apparatus ; lastly 
the climax of slipshod writing is reached in the definition 
of the volt, which we are told “is the unit of electrical 
pressure equal to about one Daniel cell.” 

The following story, which is brought in to illus- 
trate the effect of vibrations, is interesting, if true :— 

“ Some time ago, one of the rocking stones at Stonehenge 
was known to be poised in a position of tottering equilibrium, 
and those to whose care it was intrusted had noticed that it 
vibrated to low notes, and were accustomed consequently to 
warn visitors not to make sudden loud noises in the vicinity. 
A certain lieutenant disregarding this injunction, or perhaps 
desirous of testing experimentally the truth of this statement, 
discharged his pistol at some little distance from the rocking 
stone, with the result that the huge mass came to the ground, 
and cost the lieutenant £500 to replace it.” 


It would not be fair to protest against readable 
yarns which may be worked into a scientific book, pro- 
viding they help the beginner’s mind either by relieving 
the strain or by assisting the memory, or by calling forth 
recollection of some well-known fact and using it as a 
peg. Such allowances may be made in this case, but 
the term “padding” seems to apply to a long abstract 
from Wiedermann’s Annalen of some experiments which 
were made to verify Arrhenius’ theory concerning 
atmospheric electricity, and which would be more 
appropriate to a learned treatise than to a handbook on 
Wireless Telegraphy where it is not thought infra dig to 
tell a luckless “enthusiastic” amateur yet once more 
how to make an induction coil. 


Mervyn O’GORMAN. 





CHINA, THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


CHINA, THE LoNG-LIvED Empire. By Eliza Rubamah Scidmore 
New York: The Century Company. 


Miss ScipMORE is already well-known as a writer on 
Eastern subjects, and in the present volume she fully 
maintains the standard of her former works. The 
subject is a well-worn one, but just now any information 
to be gleaned on China and her affairs is eagerly 
welcomed. Besides, China is a land about which it is 
impossible to say the last word, and every traveller sees 
sights and hears sounds which are hidden from the eyes 
and ears of preceding tourists. Miss Scidmore followed 
the beaten tracks. She went to the Great Wall, visited 
Peking, ascended the Yangtsze gorges and inspected 
the sights of Canton. The chief interest in her book 
centres round her account of the city and Court of 
Peking. As to the city, it is, she says— 

“The most incredibly impossible, anomalous, and surprising 
place in the world ; the most splendid, spectacular, picturesque 
and interesting city in China; a central Asian city of the far 
past ; a fortified capital of the thirteenth century handed down 
intact.” 

This is the best that can be said for the dilapidated and 
filthy town which stands within the Imperial walls. As 
Miss Scidmore says on another page :— 

“With tropic summer heat and deluge rains in the same 
season, with zero winters almost without snow, the streets 
either ankle-deep in dust or more profound sloughs of noisome 
mud, Peking offers more variety and incident in physical dis 
comfort and the generally offensive than any other world’s 
capital, yet it has a fascination and interests different from 
them all.” 

But just now the outward and visible fascination 
and horrors of Peking are forgotten in the contempla- 
tion of the political crisis which is there being carried 
on. Of the chief actors in this drama Miss Scidmore has 
much tod say, and her account of the Dowager Empress 
is particularly interesting. She describes her as being— 

“A tall, erect, fine-looking woman of distinguished and 
imperious bearing, with pronounced Tartar features, the eyes 
of an eagle, and the voice of determined authority and absolute 
command. She has, of course, the natural undeformed feet of 
Tartar women, and is credited with great activity, a fondness 
for archery and riding and for walking, and with a passion for 
games of chance and theatrical representation. 

This is the sort of form and figure which we should 
expect to find belonging to so masterful a personage 
as the Dowager Empress. She has been described as 
the only man in China, and certainly the way in which 
she set aside the Emperor when his reforming pro- 
pensities offended her conservative instincts was more 
than feminine. Miss Scidmore laments the unfortunate 
line of policy which we adopted on that occasion, It 
was a declaration of war against all reform, and an 
announcement of a fierce antagonism between the 
Manchu and Chinese officials. If wisdom had guided 
our councils we should have protested against an act 
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which was as subversive of law and order as it was 
fatally unwise, but instead of so doing we tamely 
acquiesced in the revolution, and the ladies of the 
Legations even went the length of begging the usurping 
old lady to grant them an audience, an incident which 
“was construed as an official recognition of the 
usurper, a virtual acknowledgment that the real Emperor 
was dethroned.”’ We have been guilty of many diplo- 
matic mistakes in China, but none more fruitful of evil 
consequences than this one. We wilfully acted as 
though we liked darkness rather than light, and we are 
now finding out how great is that darkness. 

Miss Scidmore visited the great tea marts on the 
Yangtsze, and describes among much else the process 
by which the brick tea is prepared for the Russian 
markets :— 

“They showed us first,” she writes, “the bins of fine (tea) 
dust, ground and sifted by wretched, sallow, greenish-hued 
coolies, whose nostrils were filled with cotton-wool to prevent 
their breathing in the insidious dust. Two pounds of tea-dust 
are weighed into a cloth, which is laid on a perforated plate 
over a caldron of boiling water, and covered for a few minutes, 
when it is poured into a clumsy wooden mold, and a half-pound 
of finer dust added as a surface. The mold is covered, put 
under a screw-press, and clamped shut. The bricks remain in 
the molds for six hours to cool, and are then removed, weighed, 
and stacked in endless rows in an upper storey to dry and 
shrink, before being wrapped in paper, furnished with red 
= Russian, and packed in baskets holding seventy bricks 
eacn, 

in the old days these bricks used to be sent across 
the Desert of Gobi, and so on through Siberia to Russia ; 
but since the opening of the Suez Canal the sea passage 
has superseded the caravan route, and steamers from 
Odessa which bring Russian goods to China markets 
carry back with them the brick tea prepared in the 
Hankow factories. On this and many other subjects 
Miss Scidmore is very instructive, and her book, which 
has appeared at a fortunate moment, is sure to be well 
received. 


RospertT K. DowuGLas. 





A DAY IN THE CLOISTER. 


A Day IN THE CLotsTER. Adapted from the German of Dom 
Sebastian von Oer, O.S.B., of St. Martin's Abbey, Beuron. By 
Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., of St. Thomas’ Abbey, Erdington. 
London : Sands and Co. 


THE modern world, busy, restless, unsatisfied, craving 
after an ideal, can scarcely fail sometimes to cast curious, 
interested, and even wistful glances in the direction of 
those monasteries, cloisters, and religious houses, which 
once were scattered broadcast over the face of England, 
but which most Englishmen of the present day are 
brought up to regard as relics of a phase of civilisation 
which has passed away. Their acquaintance with them 
is in general limited to the superficial impression left by 
a night spent during their summer holiday at the 
monastery of the Great St. Bernard, or the Benedictine 
Monastery at Einsiedeln, or the Grande Chartreuse. 
Students of history know that their inmates were the 
friends of the poor and oppressed, and the stubborn and 
valiant opponents of the selfishness and exactions of 
King, or Baron, or Seigneur. But of their inner life 
most of us know little or nothing. 

In the volume before us Dom Bede Camm opens the 
door of one of these mysterious fastnesses, and gives a 
glimpse of the life that is lived within. It is a quiet, 
peaceful, uneventful life, devoid of all sensational inci- 
dent, and going on from day to day with a sort of 
unbroken sameness—a life which the majority of man- 
kind would regard as hopelessly monotonous, but 
which, if we are to trust the testimony of those who 
have themselves lived it, is a life of joy and of repose, 
an “oasis in the desert,” a “veritable paradise on 
earth.” 

What is it that makes monastic life so attractive to 


those who have given themselves to it? It is all very 
well to say that those who live it sacrifice their prospects 
in this world in the hope of improving their prospects 
in the world to come. But even if this is their motive, 
it will not render pleasant and agreeable a life in itself 
unpleasant and repulsive, and we must find some 
intrinsic attractiveness in it if we are to account for the 
hundreds of men of high and noble character, of energy, 
ability and enterprise, who have lived the life of the 
cloister with the greatest satisfaction to themselves, and 
with no little benefit to mankind at large. 

In the volume before us two points strike us as 
throwing a light on the reasons which recommend life 
in the cloister. The first is that it satisfies a craving of 
human nature, which mankind in general fail in satisfying 
—viz., the craving for peace. Peace, which philosophers 
tell us is the tranquillity of a well-ordered life, is, as 
most men know by experience, very difficult of attain- 
ment amid the turmoil of the busy world. There is 
always something or other that upsets the good order of 
our life, or ruffles its tranquillity. The peace we are ever 
grasping after seems continually to elude us. Now the 
attainment of peace is the very central idea of life in 
the cloister. The motto of the first and in some respects 
the greatest of the monastic Orders is “ Pax”; and no 
one can come into contact with Benedictines without 
observing what peaceful men they are. Not that peace 
with them means inactivity, for they have ever been 
among the most energetic and laborious of men. It 
means a life so regulated by obedience that the work 
assigned to each is done, not because it is pleasing to 
himself, but because it is enjoined him by his Superior. 
And it is in this that the true monk finds his supreme 
satisfaction and happiness, whatever his work may be. 

The second point that occurs to us is that the 
monastic life, as depicted by Dom Bede Camm, bears 
a remarkable resemblance to that perfect life which 
Aristotle pictures to us as the ideal of human existence. It 
is primarily a life of contemplation, rather than of action ; 
it is essentially self-sufficing ; and it is a sort of attempt 
to reproduce among mortal men the life which the gods 
are supposed to live. But here the likeness stops short. 
There is an element wanting in the Aristotelian ideal 
which is the very soul and marrow of life in the cloister, 
The idea of voluntary submission and subjection would 
have been regarded by the Greek sage as something 
degrading and a form of slavery. But in Christian 
monasticism it has a dignity and an attractiveness that 
makes the highest and noblest and strongest natures 
rejoice in subjecting themselves to the law of obedience. 
And this is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable of all 
the changes introduced by Christianity. 

We are but putting the same idea in different words 
when we say that the end and object of monastic life 
is self-control, self-conquest, self-discipline and a com- 
plete mastery of natural impulses and _ inclinations, 
and of the rebellion which, even in the most trifling 
matters, the flesh is prone to wage against the spirit. 
An amusing instance of this overcoming of the 
tendencies of the lower nature, even in the boys 
educated within the walls of the monastery, is told by 
Dom Bede Camm :— 

“It is related of Duke Boniface of Tuscany that once, in the 
Abbey of Pompossa, he observed the boys during Divine 
Service, how devoutly and sweetly they sang with downcast 
eyes, and in order to try them, he sent some one secretly up to 
the roof to scatter a handful of gold pieces through a chink 
among them, so that falling with a ringing sound, they rolled 
about the floor of the choir ; but not one of the boys looked 
round, or stirred to pick up the gold. And once upon atime a 
grey-haired veteran, Walter of Aquitaine, desiring to conclude 
his stormy life by one of strict penance, and seeking for this end 
a well-ordered monastery, came to one wherein the monks 
were singing vespers. Wishing to test their recollection, he 
struck hard on the stone pavement with his pilgrim’s staff, but 
the monks never raised their eyes ; only one boy turned his 
head inquiringly towards the pilgrim, and for so doing promptly 
received a sound box on the ear from his master. And the 
pious old hero remained in that monastery, for he had found 
therein what he sought, holy zeal in the service of God.” 


We think that no one can read Dom Bede’s book 
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without learning a great deal about monastic life that is 
quite new to him, and without being struck by the 
transparent honesty of its tone, and the genuine love 
and admiration of his Order that breathes in every page. 
Its author has a right to be heard. He spent cage | 
years in the world, was an Oxford man, and gave up all 
worldly prospects for the life which seems to have 
drawn him to itself with sweet attractiveness. He gives 
us a series of simple and lifelike pictures of the 
scenes, the persons and the occupations of a monastery, 
the cloisters, the library, the Divine Office, the Abbot, 
the Lay Brothers, &c. Such a book ought to do much 
to destroy prejudice, and to exhibit to the public the 
much-abused monk as he really is. 


R. F. C. 





“WHAT CAN ONE DO BUT SING?” 


A Book oF VERsEs. By Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. 


“WHAT can one do but sing?” asks Mr. Loveman in a 
pessimistic mood. It is a question difficult to answer 
without a personal knowledge of Mr. Loveman’s 
capacities, but we may be permitted to hope that he has 
other and more fully developed abilities than his power 
of song. Mr. Loveman, however, does not rely exclu- 
sively on the present volume to prove his merits as a 
songster ; at the end of his poems there are printed a 
series of American verdicts on his previous productions. 
When we read that the Memphis Appeal-Avalanche has 
described our poet as “a carver of cameos ”’ it is difficult 
to resist a eulogy so picturesque and quaintly phrased. 
The Louisville Courier Fournal is of opinion that Mr. 
Loveman is no ordinary “carver of cameos ”—if such 
an occupation can ever be described as ordinary—but 
“a hand skilled in the craft.” Unfortunately, it is our 
duty to differ from the august and sonorously entitled 
journals which we have had the honour to quote. Mr. 
Loveman is lacking both in originality and in skill; 
without these qualifications it is impossible either to 
carve cameos or sing songs to the satisfaction of a 
censorious world. The theme of the brotherhood of 
man with nature was discovered some time ago, at the 
latest computation in the age of Wordsworth and 
Shelley. Emerson first introduced the habit of phrasing 
that relation in ridiculous and inappropriate language, 
but Mr. Loveman outdoes his countryman when he 
writes :— 
“1 send a letter to the hill, 


And come an Alp or Apennine, 
I claim him bosom friend of mine.” 


Alps and Apennines are not in the habit of “coming.” 
Mahomet generally goes to the mountain. We prefer 
Mr. Loveman’s less ambitious work ; his poems in the 
manner of “ The Child’s Garden of Verses” are passable 
and pleasant imitations, which afford a testimony, if 
any be needed, to the inimitable excellence of the 
original. But it is hard to attack a minor poet for lack 
of oT ; the two are incompatible, originality and 
the habit of minor poetry are two hopelessly disjunct 
attributes. A little originality or a little humour would 
either silence the minor poet or deliver him from the 
disagreeable prefix to the title of his ambition. An 
average skill, a knowledge of the laws of metre and the 
canons of cadence we may, however, demand from any 
practitioner of verse, and in these elementary matters 
Mr. Loveman is unfortunately at fault. “ Hours” and 
“Heaven” are not dissyllables, and there is no excuse 
for so using them ; “from” and “more” cannot by any 
known pronunciation be forced into even assonantal 
rhyme ; either the sestett and the octett of the sonnet 
should be kept apart or the last two lines should 


rhyme ; to make “Saint Helene” rhyme to “I ween” is 
to perpetuate and flaunt a false quantity ; and, lastly, 
Mr. Loveman will forgive us if we assure him that “ frae 
hame ” is not Devonian. When he writes— 
“ They bear a message mute frae hame 
From Devonshire,” 

he either drags in Scotch without reason to avoid being 
without rhyme, or he believes he is quoting the dialect 
of Devon. A little knowledge of the “ Kailyard School,” 
coupled with a vague acquaintance with English 
geography, would have averted that error ; we can for- 
give the former, but not the latter deficiency. 

Yet Mr. Loveman’s verses are not without merit ; 
they are short, simple and generally unpretentious ; they 
reflect in their dim and ineffective way the great moving 
ideas of poetry ; they express with an occasional aptitude 
what their author might feel if he happened to bea 
poet. In short, Mr. Loveman has a sound conception 
of poetry ; he might write a good essay on the subject ; 
but he is in the plight of the minor poet that he cannot 
make good his conception. It is a moot point whether 
a sense of humour is fatal or indispensable to the 
poetaster; on the one hand, it preserves him from 
ridicule, on the other, it may condemn him to silence. 
But, at least, it can be confidently asserted that a sense 
of humour would have reduced the bulk of Mr. 
Loveman’s volume, if only by these four lines :— 

“ Robin in the red cravat, 
When winter days are done, 


A memorial meeting to 
Emily Dickinson.” 


A. C. M. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In its current notes on International Law The Law 
Magazine and Review makes some observations upon some of 
the proclamations made by British generals during the War. 
With regard to the proclamation that all inhabitants of the 
Free State found in arms aftera certain time would be treated 
as rebels our contemporary remarks :— 

“It would seem that to justify it the conquest of the country 
must be complete ; and, in Hall's words, this requires not only 
the ‘intention to appropriate’ (shown by a proclamation of 
annexation), but the ‘ ability to keep, which is shown by con- 
clusion of peace or the establishment of an equivalent state of 
things.’ Even after the military possession is complete, an 
appreciable period of time must, by modern practice, elapse 
before armed forces or the remains of them can be considered 
rebels, though their warfare is only that of guerillas ; and the 
oath of allegiance broken—perhaps owing to fear of, or com- 
pulsion by, fellow-countrymen still in arms, does not seem 
enough to justify it.” 

That a legal journal of high repute and old standing should so 
fully confirm the views expressed by THE Speaker of the 
illegality of this proclamation—events have already proved its 
impolicy—is surely significant. But we must continue the 
quotation :— 

“ This consideration should especially prevail with our own 
Government, whose representative at the Hague Conference 
gave a special and earnest support to the right of the inhabi- 
tants of an invaded country, resisting by force the invading 
troops, to be treated as belligerents though not part of the 
regular forces of the country.” 

A very useful article in the same journal deals with the 
“limited liability” of landlords in English Law and the 
absurd exceptions made from ordinary rules in favour of that 
privileged class. As the law stands at present, apart from 
express warranty condition or covenant, a landlord who lets a 
house for purposes of habitation is (1) not liable for its condi- 
tion even if it turns out to have been ruinous or uninhabitable, 
and (2) is not liable for any damage suffered by the tenant to his 
person or goods, or to any one who having entered the house at 
the tenant’s invitation suffers damage ! How long will this state 
of the law be allowed to continue ? 
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